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TO THE 

K I N G. 

S I R, 

My Prefumptioii in offering this 
Work to Your Majesty proceeds 
folely from Devotion and Zeal for 
Your Service. The eftablifhed Merit 
of the Original, the only remaining 
Syftem of ancient Difcipline, and the 
diftinguifhed Honor it received from 
the Patronage of a Roman Emperor, 
feem to render it not wholly un¬ 
worthy Your Majesty’s Notice, 
however it may have fuffered in the 
Tranflation. 
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Tranilation. And I flatter myfelf 
Youi* Majesty will be pleafed to 
conflder this Attempt as the Refult 
of a Deflre to contribute to the Ad¬ 
vancement of Ae military Sciences, 
and to approve myfelf. 

Your Majesty’s 

Moft obedient, and 

Mofl devoted. 

Subject and Servant, 

John Clax£b. 
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S OME Preface feems neceflfary at the Ap¬ 
pearance of an Author who has not the 
Advant^e of being univerfally known; for fuch 
is Vegctius, tho’ worthy of a different Fate; to 
him we are indebted for the only continued and 
regular Syftcm of ancient military Difcipline now 
extant. It is not a little furprifing that an Au¬ 
thor of fuch Merit, lb highly efteemed by the 
greateft Men of the Profeflion among the Mo¬ 
dems, and long fmee tranflated into moft other 
European Langu;^es, Ihould be lb little known 
among us. He is the Source whence all the 
Writers on the military Affairs of the Ancients 
have drawn their principal Knowledge and In¬ 
formation, tho’ all have not owned it with the 
fanne Candor; and we may venture to affirm, 
that the Authors of all the modem Treatifcs on 
War are not under lefs Obligations to him. Un¬ 
der fuch Circumftances, it feems neceflaryto 
give the Sentiments of fomc great Men in Ref* 
pe6t to our Author: I (ball therefore infeit thofe 
of Montecuculli and Folard, Names, I im^ine, 
a of 
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of fuificient Authority with a military Reader, to', 
remove all Doubt and Objeftion. “ Prudence, 
lays the former, forbids us to hazard a Battle, if 
our Troops are neither difciplined nor inured to 
War. What Man would be fo mad as to at¬ 
tempt it.^ Not Scipio, Scmpronius, npc Vcge- 
tius.” Book II, Ch. 2. “ If we read Ve- 
getius with the Attention he deferves, fays the 
Chevalier de Folard, we fhall find that his Work 
is taken entirely from Livy*, reduced to Prin¬ 
ciple and Method, as far as was confiftent with 
his Plan: a Talk of no inconfiderable Labor. 
He has confined himfelf within fo narrow a 
Compais in his fourth Book, a Fault we may 
alfo complain of in all the others, that he fets 
afidc a Number of Particulars relative to the At¬ 
tack and Defence of Places, fcarccly giving us 
an Idea of them: as if he had wrote only for his 
own Times, without Expeftation that his Work 
would defeend to Pofterity. However, this very 
Pofterity, which has fuch an Opinion of itfdf, 

• This Affertion of the Chevalier de Folard may per¬ 
haps be contefted ; it is true, more Examples applicable to 
the Rules and Maxims of Vegetius may be produced from 
Livy, than from any other fingle Author, the Nature and 
Extent of his SubjeA furnilhing them in Abundance: I 
own I can fee no other Foundation for this Opinion; and 
we can fcarce fuppofe that Vegetius, who fo candidly men¬ 
tions all the Authors whom he has imitated or abridged, 
would hare omitted Livy, had he been fo materially in¬ 
debted to his Affiflance in modelling his Work. 
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has nothing better to read, nor any better Pre¬ 
cepts to follow. I know nothing more itiftruc- 
tive: his three firft Books are wonderfully fo.” 
Treatife on the Attack of Places. I (hall not 
trouble the Reader with more Teftimonies in 
Favour of our Author, who muft now fpeakfor 
himfelf. His general Maxims arc excellent; 
and the Spirit of Difciplinc which reigns through¬ 
out the Work muft fufficiently recommend it to 
every military Man. His Manner, however, is 
fometimes dry and obfcurc; and inftead of eafy 
and natural Connexions, almoft every Chapter 
or Sedion is prefaced with a tirefomc and ufelcfs 
Argument of what it contains. His Stile is 
unequal in fome Places elegant and florid, in 
others harlh and ungraceful; but on the whole 
certainly fuperior to that of the Age in which he 
lived. His Fondnefs for Definitions and Ely- 
mologies is a Difadvantage to his Work, which 
is often difagrceably interrupted for their Intro- 
dufbion. The Repetitions continually recurring 
on the Neceflity and Importance of Difeipline 
are fomewhat tedious: but if we refleft on the 
Situation of Affairs at the Time he wrote, and 
indeed on the Defign with which he compolHthe 
prefent Work, we muft allow they will admit of 
ibme Excufe. The Empire at that Time was 
almoft: at its laft Gafp; the Roman Armies were 
in the nioft wretched Order imaginable, and had 
fuffered many great Defeats: the final Dcftruc- 
a 2 tion 
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PREFACE, 
tion of the State might then have eafilybMn 
foretold without the Spirit of Prophecy j and in 
Ihort, it foon after happened. Vegetius, fenfi- 
ble that the Roman Greatnefs had always ebbed 
and flowed together with their military Difciplinc, 
was convinced that the Empire, then ballening 
to its Ruin, could no othcrwife be faved than by 
the Revival of it. This Conviflion, it is moft 
probable, induced him to undertake the Work, 
which he began, as he tells us in his Preface to 
the fccond Book, of his own Accord: the Em¬ 
peror Valentinian ordered him to complete it, 
and he thought the Opportunity too good to be 
negledled of inculcating the abfolute Neceffity of 
Difciplinc by frequent and earneft Repetition. 
But the heavieft Imputation on our Author is 
that Confufion of Time and military Cuftoms 
which we find throughout the whole Work: he 
perpetually talks of the Ancients and ancient 
Ufages, but we are often at a Lois to know the 
Epochas he refers to. Sometimes, by the An¬ 
cients, he means the Republic in its Infancy, 
Ibmetimes in its moft flouriihing State, and at 
others the Reigns of the Emperors not much an¬ 
terior to his own Age, This Charge is not with¬ 
out Foundation, tho’ perhaps it would not be 
impoffible to explain the Difficulties: the At¬ 
tempt, however, would be far from eafy, and 
probably more voluminous than the Work itfelf. 
The other Faults abovementioned do not at all 
afiefb 
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aflPc£l: our Author as a military Writer; as fuch, 
his only Fault is too much Brevity and Con- 
cifenefs. 

The Accounts we have of Vegetius are very 
few and unfatisfa6tory: we know little more than 
can be collefted from himfelf. The Title of the 
following Work, “ Flavii Vegetii Renati, Viri 
inluftris, ,ad Valentinianum Auguftum Inftituto- 
rum Rei militaris, ex Commenuriis Catonis, 
Celfi, Trajani, Hadriani, et Frontini, &c.*’ 
informs us that his Name was Flavius Vegetius 
Renatus, that he was a Perfon of high Rank, 
and dedicated his Inllitutions to Valentinian. 
In fome Manuferipts he has the Title of Count. 
Raphael of Volterra calls him a Count of Con- 
ftantinople, in the following Paflage. “ Flavius 
Vegetius Renatus, Comes Conftantinopolitanus, 
Icripfit ad Valentinianum Prlncipem Libros 
quinque; Epitomen videlicet Inftitutorum Rei 
militaris, de Commentariis Catonis, Augufti, 
Trajani, et Hadriani Principum, ac FrontinL” 
Commentar: Urban; L. XX. An Account 
which the Critics feem neither to underftand nor 
depend onj this Work being dedicated to Va¬ 
lentinian Emperor of the Weft. It is thought 
he was a Roman by Birth, and a Chriftian. It U 
not agreed whether the Emperor Valentinian 
here mentioned was the firft,, fecond, or third, 
of that Name. However, it is moft probable it 
was 
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was not the firft, as his Succeflbr Gratian is men¬ 
tioned by Vegetius, Book. I, Seft: 20: and 
in the Interval between his Reign and that of 
Valentinian the third, Rome was taken, plun¬ 
dered, and burnt by Alaric King of the Godis: 
an Event, of which we Ihould probably have 
found fbme Traces in Vegetius, had it happened 
before the Compofition of the prefcnt Woric. 
In the fame Seftion he fpeaks of the Defeat of 
the Roman Armies by the Goths, and there is 
Reafon to believe he means that unfortunate Bat¬ 
tle with thofe People, fought near Adrianople 
in Thrace, wherein Valens, Collegue of Valen¬ 
tinian the firft in the Empire, loft his Life: fome 
Authors fay, he fell into their Hands, and was 
burnt alive. Hence perhaps it maybe concluded, 
that Valentinian the Second was the Emperor to 
whom this Work was dedicated. The French 
Tranflator of Vegetius farther attempts to prove 
it from the refpeftive Charadlcrs of thefe three 
Princes, compared with the Pidlure drawn by 
our Author of his Sovereign in the Prefaces of 
the fccond and fourth Books; and believes he 
has afeertained it by the Refcmblance of that 
Pifhire to the Charaftcr of Valentinian the Se" 
cond, in the Funeral-Oration of that Emperor 
compofed by St. Ambrofc, and the Prailes bc- 
ftowed on him by Sozomen and Nicephorus. 


It 
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It is an Opinion too univerfally prevalent, that 
the Difference between the Ancients and Mo¬ 
derns in the executive Part of the Art of War 
is fuch, that the Writings of the former on the 
Subjeft can be but of little Service to die latter. 
No one, I imagine, will deny that the Principles 
of War always have been, and always will be, 
the fame invariably, notwithftanding the Altera¬ 
tions of particular Modes or Weapons; and 
many of the ancient Inftitutions are even ap¬ 
plicable to thefe. The modern military Cuftoms 
in almoft every Part of the Service are borrowed 
from the Greeks and Romans j many without 
any Change, others with fuch inconfiderable AI-. 
terations as fcarce deferve mentioning. To malic 
this more evident, I lhall infert fome Inftances 
that occur to me at prefent. Let the Reader 
compare the modern Method of opening and 
clofing Ranks and Files, the Wheelings, and 
other Evolutions, and even our very Words of 
Command, with the Grecian Method in Ilian’s 
Tactics*. The Egyptiansi, who may be ftiled 
the Founders of military Difciplinc, and from 
them the Greeks and afterwards the Romans, 
pofted their Officers in the different Corps, and 
the Corps thcmfclves in the Line, by Seniority: 
in the Retreat of the ten thoufand Greeks, that 

* Julian de inftruend. Aciebut. 

t Diodorus Siculus. L. 1. 


i.nimitable 
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inimitable Model of the Kind, we find the hol¬ 
low Square, with many other remarkable Par¬ 
ticulars:* the Piquet maybe traced at the Siege 
of PlaUeae defcribed in Thucydidcs-|-. From 
theAncients we derive the Inftitution of Rounds J; 
the Parole and Counterfign§; the DiftinAion of 
the Ground of the fcvcral Corps in an Encamp¬ 
ment by Camp-colors H; the Signals to regulate 
a Decampment**the Method of drawing Lots 
for Guards to prevent Treachery ff -, and of 
marching with reverfed Arms at Funerals As 
for the Regulations for garrifoned Towns, and 
Garrilbn-Duty, let the modern Inftrudlions on 
that Head be compared with Eneas's Trcatife on 
the Defence of Placet. At their Sieges they 
drew Lines of Circumvallation and Counterval- 
lationJJ, (a Praftice not long laid afide) they 
made their Approaches regularly, and under 

* Xenophon, Cyri Bxp. L. III. 
f Thucydides. L. IL 
{ Polybius. Caftramet. Row. 
f iEnets. Cap. 24. 25. 

II Polybius. Caftramet. Rom. 


ft .£neas. Cap. 22. 
Virgil. iEneid. XI. 93. 
Czfar. Bell. GaU. VO. 


Covcf 
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Cover as much as pofUble, and thus advanced 
their Engines to batter the Walls j they carried 
on Mines as efficacious as the modern wherein 
Powder is employed, and made their L|Odg> 
ments on the Breach* * * § . The Befieged, on the 
other Handj had their Countermines+; their 
Artillery was planted on the Ramparts J i and 
when the Fortifications were demolifhed, they 
intrenched the interior Parts of the Body of the 
Place §. The fundamental Maxims in Fortifi¬ 
cation are the fame now as in their Times: they 
built their Walls with faliant and reentering 
Angles with Towers at the Extremeties, that 
every Part might be reciprocally difeovered and 
flanked II i and the Diftance between the Towers 
was regulated by the Reach of their Arrows and 
other rniffive Weapons, as now by Mufket-Shor, 
in order that they might be defended by them**. 
Thele Inftances may fufficc, without troubling 
the Reader with a larger Colleftion. We may 
fafely aflcrt, that the moft dirtingiiifhed by fupc- 
rior military Qualifications among the Moderns 

* Vegetius. IV, 15, 16 , 24. 

t Do, IV. 20. 

t Do. IV. 27. 

§ Thucydides. L. If. 

II Vegedus. IV. 2. 

•• Vittuvius. I. 5, 

b have 
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have been thofe who made the Ancients their 
Study, and formed themfelves on their Model. 
The Works of Turenne, MontecuculH, Folard, 
&c. evince the Efteem and Value thofe great 
Men entertained tor the military Writings of the 
Ancients: and it is well known, that the Prince 
of Orange, the Prince of Parma, and the Mar¬ 
quis of Spinola, formed all their Sieges, where¬ 
in they diflinguifhed themfelves fo much, after 
Ctefar’s Siege of Alcfia. Many other fimllar 
Inftances will occur on the leaft Refleftion. 
There are many ufcful Maxims in our Author’s 
fourth Book relative to Sieges, the Branch in 
which the Invention of Fire-Arms feems to have 
occafioned thegreaicft Alterations. The Long- 
Bow, the Sling, and the various Kinds of 
miffive Weapons, wxrc perhaps not at all inferior 
to our Small-Arms; and the Baliftat, Catapultte, 
Onagri, and Scorpions, were as terrible and 
dcltruftive as our Cannon. 

That my Intentions may not be miftaken, I 
think it proper to mention, that what 1 havefaid 
is in Order to lliew that Claffical Learning is as 
neceflary in the Profefiion of Arms, as in any 
other whatfoever; and that the Study of the an¬ 
cient military Writers is efientially rcquifite. 
The Affinity, to fay nothing more, of ancient 
and modern Difeipline confirms this Obfervacion: 
and as our prclent Syftem is fo nearly copied from 
Antiqmty 
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Antiquity, there is all the Rcafbn imaginable to 
believe that many other important and fer- 
viceable Inftitutions might ftill be introduced 
into the Service by a careful and judicious Exa¬ 
mination of its valuable Remains. Xenophon, 
Polybius, Caefar, and Vegetius, will always 
afford fufficient Employment for a military Man, 
I know not whether the military Science has not 
fuficrcd more by the Lofs of the greateft Part of 
the Works of Polybius, than it ever can retrieve 
by the other Authors now extant. His Diffcr- 
tations on the Roman Caftrametation, and on 
the Macedonian Phalanx, make us but too fcn- 
lible of the Lois we have fuftained. His Abi¬ 
lities as an Hiftorian and a Statefman, are great} 
but when he fpeaks of military Affairs, lie ex¬ 
ceeds himfelf: nor can it be wondered at, as by 
his Precepts and Inftruiaions, he formed the 
greateft General of the Age, Sclpio Africanus, 
Vegetius excepted, the ancient Writers, whofe 
Works are extant, have handled only particular 
Branches. iEncas treats only of the Defence of 
Places; Hyginus of CaftrametationFrontinus 
and Polyasnus of Stratagems; Arrian and .Elian 
of the Grecian Taftics. Thele are all very 
valuable Works; there are fome others of later 
Ages, as theTreatifes of the Emperors Leo and 
Mauritius. We find the Names of Stratoclcs, 
Hermias, Cincas the Thcffalian, Pyrrhus King 
Cf Epirus, Alexander his Son, Clcarchiis, Pau- 
b z fanias 
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&nias, Evangelus, Eupolemus, Iphicrates, Po- 
fidooius, and Brion, among the Greek tnilitary 
Writers, whofe Works, with many others,’ are 
entirely loU: and among the Rotnans, thofe of. 
M. i'orcius Cato, L. Cincius Alimentus, Cor¬ 
nelius Celfus, .Emilios Macer, Arrius Menan¬ 
der, and Terruntenus Paternus, who have 
jhared the fame Fate. The Lois of fomc of 
thefe Authors is imputed to their Abridgers; and 
if with Rcafon, Vegetius may poffibly deferve 
fome Share of Blame, for abridging, as he him- 
fclf informs us, Cato, Celfus, Paternus, and 
Frontinus. 

As to modern military Writers, France has 
certatnlyproducedthe beft and greateft Number; 
but in Jufticctoour own Country, I cannot bdp 
taking Notice of an Obfervatton of the liM 
General Bland in the Preface to his Treatife of 
military Difciplinc. He fays that " from the 
great Reputation of the BritiOi Arms,Men 
would be apt to imagine, that fcveral TreatHes 
of the Art of War were to be met widi in bur 
Language; but when they come to enquire, 
they will be ftrangely furprifed to find norfiing of 
this Kind of our native Growth, that I know 
of, except what has been left by die Eari of 
Orrery.” I do not pretend to contradicb this 
Remark without producing my Authorities. 
Many military Treaties have been- wrote' in 
■ ■ ■ Englilh 
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Engliih fincc the Reign of Queen Elifabeth, 
Specially, as might be expefhed, durihg the 
eivil Commotions in the Time of King Charles 
the firft. The early Tranflationof Vegetids m 
1572, which I fliall prcfently mention more par¬ 
ticularly, Ihows that our Anceftors were not en¬ 
tirely inattentive to this Point, The following 
Authors I have fcen, tho’ I believe moft of them 
are now fcarce. The Praftice, Proceedings, 
and Lawes of Armes,- by Matthew Sutcliffe j 
black Letter, London, 1593.—Military In- 
fti^ftions for the Cavalry, by Captain John 
Crufo; who alfo tranflated the Lord of PraiflM’s 
military Difeourfes, and the Duke of Rohan’s 
Complete Captain, printed at Cambridge in 
1639 and 1640.'—Treatife againft the Ufc of 
the Pike, by Daniel Lupton, 1642.—Militarie 
Difeipline, or the young Artillery-Nto,' by 
Lieutenant Colonel WilKam Barrifie; London, 
1643.—Inftruftions for* the Difeipline of the 
Army, by the Earl of Strafibrdi—Inftruftions 
for the Foot, by Sir Thomas Kellie.—Complete 
Bodydf the Art of War, by Lieutenant Colonel 
$ilton, with a Supplement by Captain Rud.— 
Ihiftice ’of Artillery by Norton.—OWcrvadbns 
in tdili^ty Affairs 4 by General Moheke, (after¬ 
wards Duke of Albemarle) London, 1671.— 
Pallas Armata, or military Ellays of thrancient 
Grecian, Roman,’ and modem Art of War-' by 
Sir Jartics Turner, tbn^h, 1683. ■ThefcAu- 
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thors are moftly will worth examining: they tell 
us cxprcfsly there was no Want of military Books 
in their Time for the AHiftance of thofe who 
defired Information: I have fecn feveral others, 
but do not recolleft them particularly enough to 
mention. Here we may obiervc, that our early 
Writers on military Difeipline liad no Thoughts 
of propofing other Models for Imitation than 
the Greeks and Romans. 

The Study of War, befidas its own intrinfic 
Amufement, Is infeparably connefted with Hil^ 
tory, the ipoft engaging as well as ufeful of all 
Studies. Vegetius confidered in this View, I 
mean with Refpcdl to Hiftory, will be acceptable 
to all Lovers of Literature: military Affairs and 
the Operations of War have fo great a Share in 
every Part of Hiftory, particularly that of the 
Greeks and Romans, that feme Knowledge of 
them may be reckoned cflential to it. And the • 
military Merit of Vegetius js fo univerfally ac¬ 
knowledged, that I hope I may, without Impro¬ 
priety, addhis Nameto afhort, but well-chofeo 
Catalogue of a Soldier’s Library, given us by the 
Speftator, after the Abbe de Pluche, confifting 
of the New Teftament, Caefar, and Euclid. 

There remains to add a Word or two relative 
to the Tranflation. J have endeavoured to ren¬ 
der the Original as fa^ully as I could, but 
have 
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have taken fome Liberties, for which it may be 
neceflary to give the Reafons. I have often va¬ 
ried, and fometimes omitted the continual Pre¬ 
faces at the Heads of the Seflions, as they only 

interrupt theSubjeft, without contributing either 
to Ornament or Ufe. I have left out feveral 
Definitions and Etymologies, both on the above- 
mentioned Accounts, and becaufe theyfeldom 
ani'wer the Original when tranflated into another 
Language, but have always inferred them in the 
Notes. Vegetius, in the Preface to the firft 
Book, tells us he divided this Work into Chap¬ 
ters or Seftions 5 t!ie Ihort Prefaces at the Be¬ 
ginning of the Chapters feem to afeertain them 
to be the Divifions originally made by the Au¬ 
thor, but the Titles at prefent affixed are univer- 
fallyrejefted as fpurious: their Compnfition is 
very indifferent, fome almoft as long as the Chap¬ 
ters themfelves, and others of little Affinity. 
I have therefore taken the Liberty to alter them, 
and have thrown them into the Margin of each 
Section. The French Tranflator has divided 
each Book into three, four, or five Chapters, 
and fubdivided them again into Seftions: but I 
can lee no Reafon for the firfl: Kind of Divifion. 
In the common printed Editions of Vegetius 
tlicre are but four Books, the laftof which com¬ 
prehends both the Attack and Defence of Places, 
and the Marine; but the Authors who mention 
V'egetius, generally agree that he compofed five 
Books 
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Books, and their Teftimony is confirmed bf 
ieveral Manuferipts, wherein the latter is fepara- 
ted from the former: and indeed the Subjedt 
itfelf, and the fhort Preface before the Treatifc 
cn the Marine, feem to. warrant the Separation, 
■which for thefe Reafons I have obferved in the 
Tranflatlon. ‘ Some Notes were necefiarj’, but I 
have reduced them into as fmall a Number as 
poffible: if the Reader has a Tafte for gramma¬ 
tical Difqulfitlons, I can recommend him to 
Steweehius and Scriverius, where he will find 
them in the true German Tafte. However, to 
give the former Critic his Due, his Commentary 
on our Author is full of Labor and Learnings 
but as it is entirely in the Stile of the Gramma¬ 
rian, can be of little Ufeto the military Reader, 
excepting feveral Cuftoms of the Ancients in the 
different Branches of the Service interfperfed in 
it. In the Difficulties relative to military Affain, 
which are not few in tlie Courl'e of the Work, 
no Afllftance can beexpeded from him. 

Vegetius was firft printed at Rome in 1478: 
and I have feen a Tranflation into Englilh made 
almoft; two hundred Years ago, in the Reign of 
Queen Elifabeth, in fmall Quarto and the black 
Letter, with the follov/ing Title. “ The foure 
Bookes of Flavius Vegetius Renatus, briefelyc 
contayninge a plaine Forme and perfed Know¬ 
ledge of Martiall Policye, Feates of Chivalryc, 
and 
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and whatfoever pmayncth to Warre. TranOa-' 
ted out of Lattine into Englifhc, by John Sadler. 
Anno, 1572.” This Traaflator, in his Dcdica- 
tion'to die Earl of Bedford, one of Queen Eii- 
Counfellors and Knight of the 
Garter, “ that ht tindcrtooke the Worke 
at the Rrqueft of the rijght worihipful Sir Ed¬ 
mond Brnde^l Kt: and that this worthye Au¬ 
thor had been before tranflated by the Italians, 
Almaines, and Frenchmen, moft diligcntlye in 
their owne peculiar Languages.** The Author 
has often miftaken the Origin.il, and his Work, 
has little Value but that of Antiquity. 

When I began the Work, I intended to have 
illuftrated the Roman military Cultonis, Habits, 
Arms, Camps, Engines, &c. by a Scries of 
Plates from the different Remains of Antiquity, 
and to have exemplified the Maxims and Inftitu- 
tions of our Author by the moft remarkable and 
well-known Events cither of ancient or modern 
Times; but the Time and Expence attending 
the former, and the Prolixity of the hitter, Dc- 
fign, foon obliged me to lay the.m both afide. 
Should this Attempt, however, meet with Ap¬ 
probation, I may hereafter undeitake the few 
remaining military Treatifes of the Ancients, 
which, tho’ fhort, are not unworthy of Attention. 
In the mean Time, I cannot help mentioning tlie 
c Di.T.cuUies 
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Difficulties I have met with in this Work, but 
with no ocher View, chan that o£ rojueftiiig the 
Reader’s Indulgence for the Errors he njay dif- 
cover in the Tranflation. 

liOndor... Jan. 1767, 
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MILITARY INSTITUTIONS 


O F 

V E G E T I U S. 


BOOK I. 


TO THE 

EMPEROR VALENTINIAN. 

PREFACE.* 

I T has been an old Cuftom for Authors to 
offer their Princes the Fruits of their Studies 
in the Belles Lettres, from a Perfuafion, that no 
Work can be publiflied with Propriety but under 
the Aufpices of the Emperorf, and that the 

• This Work in the Original has different Titles ; Pi 
Re militari; Epitoma Rei militaris; Epitoma Inllitutorunr 
Rei militaiis. 

t Aufpices of the Emperor.] The Original here is va¬ 
rious ; Nili poll Peum faverit Imperator; Nill pratnotum 
fuerit Imperatori, or Nift Prius ; Nifii prius Voto faverit 
Jmperator. 


Knowledge 
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Knowledge of a Prince ihould be the more gene¬ 
ral, and of the molt important Kind, as its 
Influence is fo fenfibly felt by all his Subjefts. 
We have many Inftances of the favorable Re¬ 
ception which Auguftus and his illuftriousSucccf- 
fors conferred on the Works prefented to them} 
and this Encouragement of the Sovereign made 
the Sciences fiouriih. ‘^he Confidieration of 
Your Majefty’s* fuperior Indulgence for at¬ 
tempts of this Sort, induced me to follow this 
Example, and makes me at the fame Time al- 
rpoft forget my own Inability when compared 
with the ancient Writers. One Advantage, 
however, I derive from the Nature of this Work, 
as it requires no Elegance of Expreffion, or ex¬ 
traordinary Share of Genius, but only great Care 
and Fidelity in collefling %nd explaining, for 
public Utility, the Inftruftions and Obfcrvations 
of our old Hiftorians on military Affairs, or of 
thofe who have wrote exprefly concerning them. 
My Defign in this Treatife is to exhibit in fome 

• Mqeftr.] Orig. Clementiam veftnun. Vegedus gives 
the Emperor a great Variety of Titles. We meet with 
Tranquillitas, Perennitas, Serenitas, Celfitndo, & Ma- 
jeftas. As the latter is more than once ufed by our Au¬ 
thor, and is the moft conibnant to modern Cnllom, I have 
followed the French Tranllator, in fubftituting it to all 
the others throughout the Work. 


Order* 
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Order * the peculiar Cuftoms and Ufages of the 
Ancients in the Choice and Difeipline of their 
new Levies : nor do I prefurac to oflfer this 
Work to Your Majefty from a Suppofition that 
You are not acquainted with every Part of its 
Contents, but that You may fee, that the fapie 
falutary Difpofitions and Regulations, which 
Your own Wifdom alone prompts You to efta- 
blllh for the Happinefs of the Empire, were for¬ 
merly obferved by the Founders thereof; and 
that Your Majefty may find with Eafe in this 
Abridgment whatever is moft ufefiil on fo necef- 
fary and important a Subjed. 

* In Tome Order.] Orig. Per quolclam Gradui Sc Titu- 
los. It appesn, by thefe Expreffions, that Vegedus bim- 
felf divided thi< Work into Chapters or SeiUoni: bnt, at 
I obferved in the Preface, the Titles now affixed to them 
are oaiveiially leaked upon as fporions. 
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Military iKSTirtiTioNS 


BOOK I. 


Section i. The Roman Difcipline the Caufe 
of their Greatnefs. ji. Choice of the Provinces 
for recruiting, in. Whether the City or Country 
furnlfhes heft Soldiers, iv. Proper Age for Re¬ 
cruits. V. Their Size. vi. Signs whereby their 
Qualities may be difcovered. vii. Trades proper 
or improper for the Levies, viii. The military 
Mark. IX. Recruits to be taught the military 
Step, and the Exercifcs of Running and Leaping. 

X. To learn to fwim. xi. The Poft-Exercifc, 
XII. Recruits to be taught not to cut, but thruft 
with the Sword, xiii. Tolearn the Exercife called 
Armatura. xiv. To be taught the Ufe of miifive 
Weapons, x v. To be inftruded in the Ufe of the 
Bow. XVI. Of the Sling, xvii. Of the loaded 
Javelin, xviil. Recruits to be taught to vault- 
XIX. To be accuftomed to carry Burdens, xx. 
Arms of the Antients. xxi. Intrenched Camps.- 
XXII. Proper Situation of a Camp, xxiii. Its 
Form. XXIV. Its Intrenchments. ,\xv. Method 
of intrenching in Prcfciice of the Enemy, xxvi. 
Evolutions. XXVII. Monthly Marches, xxviii. 
Conclufion. 

sect. I. TIC TORY in War depends not abfolutely ^ 

Difciri°n™” V on Numbers or mere Courage j Condudf 

and Difcipline only will enfure it. The Ro- j 
fnans, we find, owed the Conqueft of the 
World to no other Caufe but a continual Exer¬ 
cife 
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cifc of Arms, an cxa£l Obfervance of Difci- 
pline in their Camps, and an unwearied Culti¬ 
vation of the other Arts of War. Without 
thefc, what would the inconfiderable Numbers 
the Roman Armies confifted of, have availed 
againft the Multitudes of the Gauls*? Or with 
what Succefs could their fmall Size have been 
oppofed to the prodigious Stature of the Ger- 
mansf? The Spaniards furpaflfed us not only in 
Numbers, but in Strength of Body. We were 
always inferior to the Africans in Wealth, and 
the Refources of Subtilty and Stratagem: and 
the Greeks, beyond Dilpute, were far fuperior 
to us in a Genius for Arts, and all Kinds of 
Knowledge. But to all thefc Advantages the 
Romans oppofed an unufual Care in the Choice 
of their Levies, and in their InftruAion in the 
Ufc of their Arms: They thoroughly under- 
ftood the Importance of hardening them by con¬ 
tinual Praftice, and of training them in the 
Field of Mars to every Evolution that might 
happen in the Line and in Aftion j nor were 

* Multitudes of the Gauls.] See the Beginning of the 
Second Book of Cafar’s War in Gaul. 

f Prodigious Stature of the Germans.] This is taken 
Notice of by Cxfar, Plutarch, Tacitus, and other Authors. 
Cxfar tells us. Book II. that at one of his Sieges, the 
Gauls made a jell of the fmall Size of his Men. It may 
be proper here to obferve, that the Suture of the Romans 
was of the middle Size, not remarkable for either £x- 
ueme. 


they 
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they Icfs ftrift in punifhing Idlenefs tnd Sloth’ 
The Courage of a Soldier is heightened by hif 
Knowledge of his Profeffion, and he wants but 
an Opportunity to execute what he is convinced 
he has been perfefHy taught. A Handful of 
Men, inured to War, proceed, as it were, to 
certain Viftory, while on the contrary, numerous 
Armies of raw and undifeiplined Troops are but 
Multitudes of Men dra gg ed to Slaughter. 

To treat our SutgeA with fomp Method, we 
lhall firft examine what Provinces or Nations arc 
to be preferred for fupplying the Armies with 
Recruits. It is certain that every Country pro¬ 
duces both brave Men and Cowards; but it is 
equally as certain, that fome Nations are natur 
rally more warlike than others, and that Courage, 
as well as Strength of Body, depends greatly os 
the Influence of the diSerent Climates. It is the 
Opinion of learned Men *, on this Head, that 
the 

* It is the Opinion of learned Men.] This Opinion, 
thoogh perhaps not firi^Uy reconcileahle to Tnith, was 
prevalent among the Antients. We find it meadoned by 
Lucan, Book I. 453. 

■ ** Populi, qnos deipicit Ardos, 

** Felices Errore fuo, qnos ille Timorum 
'* Maximus haud nrget Led Metus : inde niendi 
“ In Ferrum Mens prona Virb, Animasque capaces 
Mortis ; & igoavom rtditune parcere Vitae. 

Ani 


II. Ctirice 
of tkc Pro. 
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the Nations which lie near the Sun, and are con- 
fcquently of an aduft Complexion, have a greater 
Share of Genius and Knowledge, but a lefs 
Quantity of Blood; to this they aferibe their 
Want of Refoludon to engage an Enemy in 
clofe Fight, and impute their Dread of Dan¬ 
ger to the Fear of lofing that Blood of which 
Nature has been fo fparing. On the other Hand, 
the Northern People, far removed from the 
Heat of the Sun, are indeed endued with lefs 
Diferetion, but from a Redundancy of Blood, 
have a much greater Share of Intrepidity in the 
Field. Hence it appears, that the more tempe¬ 
rate Climates arc the moft proper for furnifliing 
the new Levies j as in them we may expeft to 
find a Sufficiency of Blood to inlpirc them with 
Contempt of Wounds and Death, and at the 
fame Time that Spirit of Prudence and Difcrcti- 
on which keeps up proper Order and DifcipIinC 
in the Camp, and is fo neceflary in concerting as 
well as executing every military Undertaking. 

We fliall next examine, whether the City orin.wiwdi* 
the Countr}’ produces the beft and moft fcrvicc-countiyfar. 
able Soldiers. No one, I imagine, can doubt ^iXn. 
And in another Place, 

“ Omnia in Arftou Populua qaknnqne Pruinii 

*‘ Nafeitur, indomitus Beilis, tc Martis Amator. 

" Qnidquid ad Boot Trains, Mundiqae Teporem 
Labitur, cmollit Gentes dementia Coeli. 

“ Ulic et laxas Vellei, S fliua Virerani 

Velamerfu vides. B. VIII. 363. 

that 
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that the Pcafants are the moft fit to cany Arms, 
who from their Infancy have been expofed to all 
Kinds of Weather, and brought up to the hard- 
eft Labor: they are able to endure the grcateft 
Heat of the Sun, are unacquainted with the 
Ufe of Baths, and are Strangers to the other 
Luxuries of Life: they are artlcfs, content with 
little, inured to all Kinds of Fatigue, and pre¬ 
pared in fome Meafure for a military Life by 
their continual Employment in their Country- 
Work, in handling the Spade, digging Trenches, 
and carrying Burdens. In Cafes of Neccfllty, 
however, they are fometimes obliged to make 
Levies in the Cities; and thefe Men, as foon as 
inlifted, Ihould be taught to work on Intrench- 
ments, to march in the Ranks, to carry heavy 
Burdens, and to bear the Sun and the Dull. 
Their Meals flrould be coarfe and moderate j 
they Ihould be accuftomed to lie fometimes in 
the open Air, and fometimes in Tents. After 
this, they Ihould be inftruded in the Ufe of their 
Arms} and, if any long Expedition is intended, 
they Ihould be kept encamped • as much as 
poffible, 

* Kept encamped as much as poflible.] Orig. in Agrariis 
detinendi funcThe Agrariw were properly Frontier-Stations, 
where the Roman Armies always intrenched themfelves. The 
Word here feems to mean Camps in general, in Oppofidon 
to City-Quarters. It occurs again in this Senfe, in the laft 
Seflion of the third book ; but in the zzd SeAion of the 
ad Book, it is nled for the Grand Gnards, or advanced 
Guards, 
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poffible, out of the Way of the Temptations of 
the City; by which Precautions, their Minds as 
well as their Bodies will be prop“rly prepared for 
the Service. I am fenfible that in the firft Ages 
of the Republic, the Romans always raifed their 
Armies in the City itfelt*, but this was at a Time 
when there were no Plcafurcs, no Luxuries to 
enervate them. The Tiber was then their only 
Bath -f, wherein they refrefhed themfelves, after 
their Exercifes and Fatigues in the Field, by 
fwimming. In thofe Days, the fame Man was 
both Soldier and Hulbandman, who, when 
Occafion requir’d, laid afide his Tools and put 
on the Sword, The Truth of this is confirmed 
by the Inftance of Quintius Cincinnatus, who 
was following the Plow when they came to offer 
him the Diftatorfhip. The chief Strength of our 
Armies fhould then be recruited from the Coun¬ 
try } for it is certain, that the lefe a Man is ac¬ 
quainted with the Indulgences and Sweets 
Life, the lefs Rcafon he has to be afraid of 
Death. 

Guards, without the Limits of the Camp; and in the Sth 
Seftion of the 3d Book, it £gnihes Out-Pofts eftabliihed 
for the Security of Convoys, &c. 

* The Tiber was then their only Bath.] Orig. Sudorera 
Curfu et campeftri Exercitio collegium nando juventus ab- 
luebat in Tiberi. I have here added a Word or two, to 
render the Senfe clearer and llronger. 


c 
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to R^. follow the ancient Pradice, the proper 

Muiu. xime for inlifting the Youth into the Soldiery is 
at their Entrance into the Age of Puberty: at 
this Time of Life luftrudlions of every Kind 
are more quickly imbibed, and more laftingly 
imprinted on the Mind. Beftdes this, the indif- 
penfible military Exercifes of Running and Leap¬ 
ing mud be acquired before the Limbs are too 
much ftiffencd by Age: for it is Activity, im- 
proved by continual Pradice, which forms the 
uTefiil and good Soldier. Formerly, fays Sal- 
luft *, the Roman Youth, as foon as they were 
of an Age to carry Arms, were trained in the 
ftrideft Manner in their Camps to all the Fa¬ 
tigues and Exercifes of War. For it is certain¬ 
ly better that a Soldier, perfectly difeiplined, 
Ihould, thro’ Emulation, repine at his not being 
yet arrived at a proper Age for A£lion, than 
have the Mortification of knowing it is palt, A 
fufficient Time is alfo requiftte for his Inftruflion 
in the different Branches of the Service: for it is 
no cafy Matter to train the Horfe or Foot Ar¬ 
cher, or to form the Legionary Soldier to every 
Part of the Excercifey to teach him not to quit 
his Poft, to keep the Ranks, to take a proper 
Aim and throw his mifiive Weapons with Force, 
to fink Trenches, and to plant Palifades} how to 
manage Jjis Shield, glance off the Blows of the 

• Formerly, fays Salluft.] This Paflage is in the Be- 
Hbniiig U the Confpiracy of Cttaline. 

Enemy, 
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Enemy, and how to give and parry a Stroke with 
Dexterity. A Soldier, thus pcrtcft in his Bufi- 
ncfs, fo far from fliewing any Backwardnefs to 
engage, will be eager for an Opportunity of fig- 
nalifing himfclf. 

* We find the Ancients very fond of procur- v. 
ing the talleft Men t they could for the Service, 
lince the Standard for the Cavalry of the Wings, 
and for the Infantry of the firft Legionary Co* 
horts, was fixed at fix Feet, or at leaft at five 
Feet ten Inches. This fcrupulous Exaftnefs 
might eafily be kept up in thofe Times when 
fuch Numbers followed the Profeflion of Arms, 
and bcfoyc it was the Falhion for the Flower of 
the Roman Youth to devote thenjfelves to the 
civil Offices of the State. But, when Neceffity 
requires it, the Height of a Man is not to be re¬ 
garded fo much as his Strength: and for this we 

• The firft Sentence of thij Seflion in the Original runi 
thus: Proceritatem Tironum a Corfule Mario fcio fempej: 
exafiam, ita ut fenos Pedes, &c. The Test is much cor¬ 
rupted, and the Words a Confule Mario are generally 
rejefled by the Commentators, for which Reafons 1 have 
not tranllated them. The Roman Foot was fomewhat lefs 
than oun. 

t Talleft Men.] Pyrrhus’s Direftions to a Superinten- 
dant of his Levies are remarkable. “To grander elige, 

“ ego eos fortes reddam.” Frontinas. IV. i. 
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have the Authority of Homer *, who tells us, 
that the Deficiency of Stature in Tydeus was 
amply compenfated by his Vigor and Courage. 

wheitby” Thofe employed to fuperintend new Levies 
^ particularly caref' 1 in examining the 
Jiicp»e«d. Features of their Faces, their Eyes, and the 
Make of their Limbs, to enable them to form a 
true Judgment, and chufe fuch as are moft like¬ 
ly to prove good Soldiers. For Experience 
alTures us that there are in Men, as well as in 
Horfes and - Dogs, certain Signs by which their 
Virtues may be difcovered; and Virgil f extends 
this Obfervation even to Bees, where he fpeaks 
of their Kings: 

“ There are two Kinds; fu^erior one by far, 

“ Of lively Color, and of noble Air, 

“ Well-lhap’d, and pleafing to the fight ap- 
“ pears. 

“ The other, dull, a heavy Aipefl: wears, - 
“ Sluggifli and flow, a monftrous Belly trails, 
“ And horrid Sloth o’er all his Frame prc- 
“ vails.” 

The young Soldier, therefore, ought to have a 
lively I'.ye, Ihould carry his Head ereft, his Chcfl: 

Homer.] Ttftt-; t«i ht SiiiMf, aWut fuixtrit. 

Qisd, E. Soi. 


t Virgil.] Georg. 4. 92. 


Ihould 
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(hould be broad, his Shoulders 


tnui'cular and 


brawny, his Fingers long, his Arms ftrong *, his 
Waift fmall, his Shape cafy, his Legs and Feet 


rather nervous than flclhy. When all thefc 


Marks arc found in a Recruit, a little Height 
may be dilpenfed with; as it is of much more 
Importance that a Soldier fhould be ftrong than 


tall. 


n 


In chufing Recruits Regard is to be had to vir. Tr»a« 
their Trade. Filhermen, Fowlers, Confedlio-w 
ners. Weavers, and in general all whofe Profef- ^ 
fions more properly belong to Women -f-, Ihould, 


• His Fingers long, his Arms flrong.] The general Read, 
ing here is, valcntibns Digitis, longioribus Brachiis; and 
afterwards, exilior Cruribus; but I have followed that of 
valcndbas Brachiis, Digitis longioribus i exiliorCIunibus. 
It may be obferved, that the Romans, to avoid fervirg in 
the Army, had the Cuftom of difabling themfelves, by cut* 
ting off their Fingers. Valerius Maximus gives us an In- 
llance of this in the Perfon of C. Vettienus, who was pu- 
nilhed by Confifeation of his Eflate, and perpetual Impri- 
fonment, B. VI. 3. 

t ProfeiEons more properly belong to Women.] Orig. 
Ad Gynaecea pertineiis. The Gyna:cca were the Women* 
Apartments in the Houfes of the Antieiits, where they em¬ 
ployed themfelves in Works fuitablc to their Sex. We find 
ill the Notitia Imperii, that there were Buildings of this 
Appellation in fcveral Provinces of the Empire, particu¬ 
larly in Gaul, deligncd to fupply the Emperor’s Houlbold 
and the Army with Clothing, Stuffs, and other fuch Ma- 
nufaflures. Vegetius, perhaps, means the latter. 
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ki my Opinion, by no Means be admitted into 
die Service. On the contrary. Smiths, Carpen¬ 
ters, Butchers, and Huntlmen* are the moft 
proper to be taken into it. On the careful 
Choice of the Levies depends the Welfare of the 
Republic, and the very Eflence of the Roman 
Empire and of its Power is fo infcparably con- 
neAed with this Charge, that it is of the high- 
eft Importance, not to be intrufted indiferiminate- 
ly, but only to Perfons whofe Fidelity can be 
relied on. The Ancients conlidcred Sertorius^s -f- 
Care in thia Point as one of the moft eminent of 
his military Qualifications. The Soldiery, to 
whom the Defence of the Empire is configned, 
and in whole Hands is the Fortune of War, 
iliould, if poftible, be of reputable Families, 
and unexceptionable in their Manners. Such 
Sentiments as may be expefted in thefe Men will 
make good Soldiers; a Senfe of Honor, by pre¬ 
venting them from behaving ill, will make them 

• Hantfmen.] Orig. Cervoram Aprorumque Venatores. 

t Sertorias.] This General, fo famous for his mili¬ 
tary Abilities, was one of Marius’s Adherents in the 
civil War between him and Sylla: when the latter ad¬ 
vanced to Rcme, Seitorius fled into Lufitania; and with 
about eight thoufand Men defeated, at different Times, 
fbnr Roman Generals, at the Head of one hundred and 
twenty thoufand foot, and feven thoufand horfe. Pompey 
the Great was then font againft him ; and foon after he 
was treacheroufly killed by Perpenna. See his Life in Plu¬ 
tarch. 


viftorious. 
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vkaorious. But what Good can be expeAed 
frona a Man by Nature a Coward, tho’ ever ib 
well difciplined or tho’ he has ferved ever fo 
many Campaigns? An Army raifed without 
proper Regard to the Choice of its Recruits, was 
never yet made good .by Length of Time : and 
we arc now convinced by fatal Experience, that 
this is the Source of all our Misfortunes. So 
many Defeats can only be imputed to the EfFc£b 
of a long Peace which has made us negligent 
and carelefs in the Choice of our Levies -, to the 
Inclination fo prevalent among the better Sort in 
preferring the civil Ports of the Government to 
the Profeffion of Arms j and to the fhamejfulCon-> 
duft of the Superintendants, who, thro’ Intcreft 
or Connivance, accept any Men which thofe who 
are obliged to furnilhSubrtitutes for the Soldiet7 
chufe to fend, and admit fuch into the Service 
as the Marters themfelvcs would not even keep 
for Servants. Whence it appears, that a Truft 
of fuch Importance (bonld be committed to none 
but Men of Merit and Integrity. 

The Recruit, however, ihould not receive the vni. He 
military Mark * as loon as inlifted; he muft firft 

•t The military Mark.] Orig. Ponftu Signonun uifcrl- 
bendus eft Tiro. This Mark, mentioned again in the fifth 
Section of the following Book, was imprinted on the Hands 
of the Soldiers, either with a hoi Iron, or in fome other 
Manner. It was indelible, according to the Exprcffion in 
the abovemejtioced Paffage, vi£turis in Cute PunOis. 

be 
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be tried if fit for the Service •, whether he has 
fufficient Aftivity and Strength if he has Capa¬ 
city to learn his Duty, and whether he has a pro¬ 
per Degree of military Courage. For many^ 
tho’ promifing enough in Appearance, are found 
very unfit upon Trial j thefe are to be rejefted 
and replaced by better Men ■, for it is not Num¬ 
bers, but Bravery, that carries the Day. After 
their Examination, the Recruits Ihould then re¬ 
ceive the military Mark, and be taught the Ufe 
of their Arms by conftant and daily Excrcife. 
But this effential Cuftom has been aboliOicd by 
the Relaxation introduced by long Peace. We 
cannot now expefk to find a Man to teach what 
he never learned himfelf. The only Method, 
therefore, that remains of recovering the anci¬ 
ent Cuftoms is by Books, and by confulting the ’ 
old Hiftorians; but they are of little Service to us 
in this Refpeft, as tltey only relate the Exploits 
and Events of Wars, and take no Notice of th^ 
Objedts of our prefent Enquiries, which they 
confidered as univerfally known. The Lacedae¬ 
monians, it is true, the Athenians, and fome 
other Greek Authors, have left us feveral Trca- 
tifes on Tadlics j but our Bufinels, as Romans, 
is to examine into the Difcipline of our Anceftors 
only, the Excellence of which, from a very 
confined Territory, extended their Empire al- 
moftover the whole World. Thefe Reasons In¬ 
duced me to undertake a faithful Abridgement 
of 
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of the fcvcral military Works of Caro the 
Cenfor *, Cornelius Celfus -f-, and Frontinus J; 
thofe of Paternus § that ftrenuous Affertor of 
Difeipline and martial Law, and of the Ordi¬ 
nances of the Emperors Auguftus, Trajan, and 
Adrian. I advance nothing on my own Autho¬ 
rity, but confine myfelf entirely to Extrafts from 
the abovementioned Authors. 


• Cato the Cenfir.] He wrote feveriil military Treatifcs, 
fome Fragments of which are exunt in Feftus, Nonius 
Marcelius, and others. 

f Cornelius Celfus.] This Author wrote on War, Rhe¬ 
toric, Agriculture, and Medicine. See Quintilian, B. it. 
Cap. ult. He flourilhed about the Time of Tiberius. 

I Frontinus.] Sextus Julius Frontinus lived in the Reigns 
of Nerva and Trajan. He was the Author of feveral mi¬ 
litary Works; Ibme of which, in all Probability, were 
dedicated to Trajan, as we may conjeanre frora a PalTage 
in our Author, B. II. Sea. j. A Coll«aion of military 
Stratagems is dill exUnt in four Books, and a Treatife on 
the Aquednas of Rome in two. Steweehius fuppofes him 
to be the fame Perfon mentioned by Tacitns, HiA. 4. 39 t 
and again in the Life of Agricola, C. 17. where he gives 
him the charaaer of an excellent Officer. 

§ Paternus.] Terruntenns Paternus was Przfea of the 
Prztorian Guards in the Reign of Commodus, was con¬ 
cerned in a Confpiracy againft that Emperor, and loft his 
Life on that Account. See Lampridius, Vit. Commodi. 
Some Fragments of this Author ftill remun in the Work 
aferibed to Papinian, and in other Writen. 

D The 
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w be Thing the Soldiers are to be taught, 

miiCr’*’' military Step, which can only be acquired 

Step, and bv z couftant Praftice of marching quick and 

IheExercifea ^ r r 

of running togcthcr: nor IS any Thing or more Conte- 
eaping. either on the March or in the J_ine than 

that they Ihould keep their Ranks with the great- 
eft Exaftnels. For Troops who march in an 
irregular and difordcrly Manner, are always in 
great Danger of being defeated. They Ihould 
march with the common military Step twenty 
Miles in five Summer-Hours *, and with the full 
Step, which is quicker, twenty four Miles in the 
fame Number of Hours^ If they exceed this 
Pace, they no longer march but run, and no 
certain Rate can be afligned. But the young 
Recruits in particular muft be exercifed in 
Running, in Order to charge the E nemy with 
greater Vigor ; occupy, on Occafion, an advan¬ 
tageous Poll with greater Expedition, and pre¬ 
vent the Enemy in their Deligns upon the fame j 
that they may, when fent to reconnoitre, advance 
with Speed, return with greater Celerity, and 
more cafily come up with the Enemy in a Purl'uit. 
Leaping is another very neceflary Excrcilc, to 

• Summer-Honrs.], The Summer ur.d Winter Hours of 
the Romans were difierent. I'heir Days were div ided into 
twelve Hours, iboietimcs longer, and foinetimcs diorter, 
avcording to the Scafons of the Year. The fix £rft were 
from Sun Rifiiig liU Noon ; and the iix lail from Noon till 
Night. 


enable 
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enable them to pals Ditches or cmbarralTing Emi¬ 
nences of any Kind without Trouble or Difficul¬ 
ty. There is alfo another very material Advan¬ 
tage to be derived from thefe Exercifes in Time 
of Adtion; for a Soldier who advances with his 
Javelin, running and leaping, dazzles the Eyes 
of his Adverfary, ftrikes him with Terror, and 
gives him the fatal Stroke before he has Time to 
put himfelf on his Defence. Salluft *, fpcaking 
of the Excellence of Pompey the Great in thefe 
Particulars, tells us, that he difputed the Supe¬ 
riority in Leaping with the moft adlive, in run¬ 
ning with the moft fwift, and In Exercifes of 
Strength + with the'moft robuft. Nor would he 
ever 

* Sallnft.] TkisJPallage it not to i>« (band in any of 
his Works now exmiU. 

t Exercifes of Stren^h.] Orig. cum validis Ve£le cer- 
tabat. It is not certainly known what is meant by Veftis: 
we meet with k again ia the 4^1 Sefiioa of the yd Back, 
where our author is fpeaksi^ of the dhBeTent Ezerciice m 
which Troops ihoald be employed: *< ad Ss^ttas jacico- 
das, ad Midilia dirigenda, ad jafUndof Lapides, vel Fan* 
davel Mana, ad Armaturz Gellum, ad Ve&es (jadandos) 
pro Similundine Gladioruro, puafUm caelim^ne feriendo, 
mnlto dicf nfqnc ad Sndorem fimt (requenthSime detinen- 
di.” > It mnil be here oblerved, that dte Word ia the Fa- 
rentheiis is not in the befl Mannlciipts. At firll Sight, it 
Teems as if the wooden Swords mendoned B. I. Seft 1 ith, 
were meant by this Bxpieffion; bnt Vam>, de lingaa La« 
dna, Db. 4, uoderflands it of the Pofi itfelf, againft which 

P 3! thf 
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ever have been able to have oppofed Sertorius 
with Succefs, if he had not prepared both him- 
fclf and his Soldiers for A<5lion by continual 
Exercifes of this Sort. 

Every young Soldier, without Exception, 
Ihould in the Summer-Months be taught to 
fwim; for it b fpmetimes impofllble to pafs 
Rivers on Bridges, but the flying and purfu- 
ing Army both are often obliged to fwim over 
them. A fudden Melting of Snow or Fall of 
Rain often makes them overflow their Banks, and 
in fuch a Situation, the Danger is as great from 
Ignorance in Swinuning as from the Enemy. 
The ancient Romans, therefore, pcrfedlcdinevery 
Branch the miliury Art by a continued Series 
of Wars and Perils, chofe the Field of Mars as 
the molt commodious for their Exercifes on Ac¬ 
count of its Vicinity to the Tiber, that the 
Youth might therein walh oflT theSweat andDult, 
and refirelh thcmfelvcs after their Fatigues, by 
fwimming. The Cavalry alfo as well as tJic 
Infantry, and even the Horles and the Servants 
of the Army * Ihould be aceyftomed to thb Ex- 

the Soldiers were taught to fence, and quotes this PaiTage, 
Miiites ad Veflun, quern cirenmeunt ludentes. ^ Stew- 
fchius’s Note on the abovementloned Sentence. I have 
made Vfe of general Terms in the Tranfladon. 

' * Servants of the Army.] Orig. Lixse, qnoa Gakarios 
Vacant, 

creife. 
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erdfc, as they are all equally liable to the fame 
Accidents. 

We are informed by the Writings of the An- 
cients, that, among their other Excrcifcs, they 
had that of the Poft*. They gave their Recruits 
round 

• The Port.] Orlg. ad Paluin. This Exercifc was alfo 
called Palaria. Juvenal mentions it. Sat. 6. 247, fpsak- 
ing of the Women in his Time who fought in public: 

- - Quis non vidit Vulnera Pali, 

Quern cavat affiduis Sudibus, Scutoque JacelEt, 

Atque omnei implet Numeros t 

Afpice quo Fiemitn monllratos perferat lAus, 

£t quanto Galeae curvetur Pondere, quanta 
Poplitibut fedeat, quam denlb Fafcia Libro. 

See alfo Hirtius’s Commentary of Caefar’s War in Africa, 

C. 71. 

This CuAom feema to have been in Ufe not long ago 
amongft ns, at we find the Word Qutnuin in Shakefpeare, 

As You like it, Aft I. Sc. 7, fignifying, according to 
Commentators, a Mark or Poll of this Kind. 

Since I wrote the above, I find in Dr. Plot’s Natural 
Hiftory of Qxfordlhire, that an Exercife of this Kind fub- 
filled in his Time in that County: but with this Difference, 

*hat from a miliury Exercife, it had degenerated into a 
Country Diverfion. For the particular Defeription, I re¬ 
fer the Reader to that Author, Chap. 8. It was called 
Running at the Quinten, Quintain, or Quintel. Among 
the Romans, who may juftly be fuppofed to have brought 
this Cultom iqto Britain, the Poft for this Purpofe was fet 
“P 
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round Buckkrs woven with Ofien, twice as 
heavy as thofe ufed on real Service, and wooden 
Swords of double the Weight of the common 
ones. They cxcrcifed them with thefe at the 
Poll both Morning and Afternoon. This is an 
Invention of the greateftUfe not only to Soldiers, 
but alfo to Gladiators; and no Man of either 
Profelfion ever diftinguilhed himfclf in the Cir¬ 
cus or Field of Battle, who was not pcrfcfl in 
this Kind of Exercife. Every Soldier, therefore, 
fixed a Poll firmly in the Ground, about the 
Height of fix Feet: ^inft this, as againft a 
real Enemy, the Recruit was exercifed with the 
abovementioned Arms, as it were with the com¬ 
mon Shield and Sword, fometunes aiming at the 
Head or Face, fometimes at the Sides, at others 
endeavoring to ftrike at the Thighs or Legs. 
He was inflru£tcd in what Manner to advance 
and retire, and in (hort how to take every Ad¬ 
vantage of his Adverfary; but was above all 
particularly cautioned not to lay Hhifclf open to 
his Antagoiiift wh^c aiming hisJOrokc at him, 


They were likewifc taught not to cut %ut 
''^**** Swordsi for the Romans not 

Sword. 

up in one of the tranfrerfe Streets' of the Camp, called 
Qaintana, and hence the’Exercife received iu Name. 

^ Not to cm bm thmit.] The Remamadoptod dm Spa- 
nilh Smati, u bed ealcnhucd, by itt Rom, £w thic 
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only made a Jeft of thole who fought with the 
Edge of that Weapon, but always found th«5n an 
cafy Conqueft. A Stroke with the Edge, tho’ 
made with ever fo much Force, feldom kills, as 
the vital Parts of the Body are defended both by 
the Bones and Armor. On the contrary, a Stab, 
though it penetrates but two Inches, is generally 
mortal *. Befides, in the Attitude of ftriking, 
it is impoflible to avoid expofing the right Arm 
and Side; but on the other Hand, the Body is 
covered while a Thruft is given, and the Ativer- 
fary receives the Point before he fees the Sword. 

This was the Method of fighting principally ufed 
by the Romans, and their Reafon for cxercifing 
Recruits with Arms of fuch a Weight at firft, 
was, that when they came to cany the common 
ones fo much lighter, the great Difference might 
enable them to a61 with greater Security and 
Alacrity in Time of Aftion. 

The new Levies are allb to be taught, bf the kli ti3* 
Mailers at Arms, f that particular Exercife caUed At- 

maiiM*. 

it was ihoit, with fliafp Edges, and pointed. See foly- 
bius, B. III. 

• Mortal.] The Orig. adds, Neoefe et enim, ut vi- 
talia penctret, qoidquid inmeigitw; which recast wmwt 
ceflaty after what goes before. 

t Matters at Anw.] Orig. CampiiaaoMs. Set Bhob 
UL ScO. 

Armatura 
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Armatura*, as it is ftill partly kept up among 
uc. Experience even at this Time convinces us, 
that 

* Exercife called Armatora.] Orig. Przterea illo Exer- 
cltii Genere, quod Armaturaol vocant, & a Campidodo- 
ribiis traditur, imbuendus ell Tiro. There is great Diffi¬ 
culty in the Word Armatura. 1 have examined many Au¬ 
thors, to endeavor to find what Exercile it intended by it, 
but cannot meet with any Tatisfaflory Explanation. Ste- 
weehius confounds it with the Palaria, fays a great Deal 
upon it, and all he lays, perplexes ftill more. In other 
Faflages it Ggnifies a Difference of Arms, as gravis Arma¬ 
tura, levis Armatura, the heavy and light-armed Troops : 
fometimes the Soldiers themfelves, as Armatur* duplares, 
Armaturae fimplares, B. II. y ; Armatune velociffirose. III. 
■4 : fometimes the Exercifes exhibited in the Circus, 11. 
43. Lipfius divides the Roman Exercifes into two Kinds, 
the Palaria and Armatura, the latter of which, he fays, 
was properly the Exercife of miffive Weapons; but I can 
find no Reafon to concur with this Opinion, which may 
perhaps be ranked among the Number of his fpeculative 
Millakes in military Matters. The French Tranllator 
feems^to have been equally puzzled with this Term, and 
calls It our Author’s magic Word, which he ufcs to fignily 
whatever he pleafes: he tranllates it I’Efcrime, but as the 
Exerdfe generally underftood by that Expreffion feems par¬ 
ticularly deferibed in the lithSedion, it is not eafy to 
conceive why Vegetius ihould repeat it again in this Man¬ 
ner : and he has been fo minute in every Exercife that can 
be thought of both for the heavy and li^t Troops, that it 
makes it ftill more difficult to guefs his Meaning here. But 
the ffloft common Acceptation of the Word lixms to denote 
the fixed and eftablilhed military Exerciles of the Romans, 
in the Senfc we nfe the Word ^rcife, to fignify the par¬ 
ticular Mode of Difcipline adopted and obferved by any 
Nation. 
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that Soldiers, perfcfl: therein, are of the moft 
Service in Engagements: and they afford certain 
Proofs of the Importance and Effeds of Difci- 
pline, in the Difference we fee between thofe 
properly trained in this Branch of Exercife, and 
the other Troops. The old Romans were lb 
fcnfible of its Utility, that they rewarded the 
Matters at Arms with a double Allowance of 
Proviiion ■, and the Soldiers who were backward 
in this Exercife, were punilhed by having their 
Allowance in Barley 5 nor was it given them, as 
ufual, in Wheat, till they had, in Prefence of 

Nation. Thai Vegetiui ufci it, B. I, 4, and II, 14. Hir- 
tius, in the Alexandrine War, fpeaking of a Legion 
brought by Deiotarus to Czfar’s Afliflance, has this Ex- 
preiHon : Legionem autem, quam ex Genere Civium fuo- 
tutn Deiotarni Armatura Difciplinaqae nolIra conflitutam 
habebat, Eqaitatomque omnem ad Bclliun gercndum ad.r 
ducere juIEt. Amnianas Marcellinus, our Author’s Co* 
temporary, ales it often in this Senfe; Book XVII, Sar- 
matas, & Quados, Vicinitate, & Similitudine Armorum, 
Armaturaque Concordes. B. XIV, Per muhiplicem Arma* 
tur* Scientiam. B. XXI, Equitandi & jaculandi ma.\irae- 
que perite dirigendi Sagittas, Artiumque Annatane pe< 
deiiris perquam fcientiiCfflus. B. XXIII, Militari Curfu ae 
Difciplina Prxlndiifque continuis Rei cailreniis & Arma- 
turac. la this Author we alfo find Annaturarum Trlbunus, 
and Armatu'rariun Reflor, where I am inclined to believe 
the Word means the Soldiery in general. After all, if 
Vegetius means ' any particular Kind of Exercife, I con- 
fefs myfelf at a Lofs to find it out; and if lie means the 
Exercifes in general, he has exprelTed himfelf in a very 
ftrange Manner, 

E the 
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the Prjefeft, Tribunes, or other principal Offi¬ 
cers of the Legion, fliowcd fufficicnt Proofs of 
their Knowledge of every Part of their Duty. 
No State can cither be happy or fecure that is 
remifs and'negligent in the Difcipline of its 
Troops. For it is not Profufion of Riches or 
Excels of Luxury that can influence our Ene¬ 
mies to court or refpcft us: this can only be 
effedlcd by the Terror of our Arms. It is an 
Obfervation of Cato, that MifcondutEf in the 
common Affairs of Life may be retrieved, but 
that it is quite otherwife in War, where Errors 
are fatal and without Remedy, and are followed 
by immediate Ponilhmcnt. For the Confcquence 
of engaging an Enemy, without Cobdudl or 
Courage, is, that Part of the Army b left on 
the Field of Battle, and thofe who remain, re¬ 
ceive fuch an Imprefflon from their Defeat, that 
they dare not afterwards look the Enemy in the 
Face. 

btthc * Befides the abovementioned Exercife of the 
uit of inif- Recruits at the Poll, they were furnifhed with 
foni. Javelins of a greater Weight than common^ 
which they were taught to throw at the fame Poll: 
and the Matters at Arms were very careful to in- 
ftru£t them how to caff them with a proper Aim 

• In the Orig. this Settion begins; Sed ad Incaeptom w- 
vertor. 

Md 
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and Force. This Praftice ftrengthcns the Arm, 
and makes the Soldier a good Markfman. 

A third or fourth Part of the youngeft and xv. To he 
fitteft Soldiers (hould alfo be exercifcd at the Poft t'L uie of 
with Bows and Arrows made for that Purpofc'*“ *“*' 
only. * The Matters for this Branch mutt be 
chofen with Care, and mutt: apply theinfelves 
diligently to teach the Men to hold the Bow in 
a proper Pofition, to bend it with Strength, to 
keep the left Hand fteady, to draw the right with 
Skill, to direft both the Attention and the Eye 
to the Objeft, and to take their Aim with equal 
Certainty either on Foot or on Horfcback: but 
this is not to be acquired without great Applica¬ 
tion, or to be retained without daily Exercifc 
and Praftice. The Utility of good Archers in 
Aftion is evidently demonftrated by Cato in his 
Treatife on military Difcipline. To the Inftitu- 
tion of a Body of Troops of this Soot, Clau¬ 
dius + owed his Viftory over an Enemy who, till 
that Time, had conftantly been fuperior to him : 

• Bows and Arrows made for that Purpofe.] Orig. Ar- 
cubus ligneis, Saglttifque luforiis; wooden Bows, &c. Bowi 
were fomeiiraes made of other Materials, as Iron, Rcedt. 

Canes, &c. 

+ Clandlas.] This was Appius Clandius the Coniu!, 
who retook Capua from Hannibal. See the Note, Book III, 

Seft. j6, 

E 2 and 
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and Scipio Africanus *, before his Battle with th« 
Numantincs, who lad made a Roman Army ig- 
nominiouHy pafs under the Yoke, thought he 
could have no Likelihood of Succefs, but by 
mingling a Number of fclcft Archers with every 
Century. 

toTsim ^ Recruits are to be taught the Art of thiow> 
ing Stones both with the Hand and Sling. The 
Inhabitants of the Balearian Idands-f- are faid to 
have been the Inventors of Slings, and to have 
managed them with furprifing Dexterity, owing 
to the Manner of bringing up their Children, 
who were not allowed their Food by their Mo¬ 
thers till they had firft ftruck it with their Sling. 
Soldiers, notwithftanding their dcfcnfive Armor, 
are often more annoyed by the round Stones from 
the Sling, than by all the Arrows of the Enemy: 
they kill without mangling the Body, and the 
Contufion is mortal without Lofs of Blood. It 
is univerfally known the Ancients employed Slin- 
gets in all their Engagements. There is die 
greater Keafon for inftrufting all the Troops, 

* Scipio Africanus.] Frontinus, the Author abovemen- 
tioned, fpeaks of this Invention of Scipio in the ibilowing 
P."ffagc; Strateg. Book IV, Cap. uit. Scipio i£miliana* 
ad Numantiam, omnibus, non Cohortibus tantum, fed 
Ceniuriis, Sagittarios & Funditores interpofuit. 

f Balearian Iflands.] Majorca, Minorca, and Yvica. 
Vegecius deferibes the Sling, Book III, Se£l. 14. 

without 
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without Exception, in this Exercile, as the Sling 
cannac be reckoned any Incumbrance, and often 
is of the greateft Service; efpecially when they 
are obliged to engage in ftony Places, to defend 
a Mountain or an Eminence, or to repulfe an 
Enemy at the Attack of a Caftlc or City. 

The Excrcife of the loaded Javelins, called xvii. or 
Martiobarbuli *, muft not be omitted. We had 
formerly two Legions in Illyricum, confifting of 
fix thoufand Men each, which, from their extra¬ 
ordinary Dexterity and Skill in the Ufe of thefc 
Weapons, were diftinguilhed by the fame Ap¬ 
pellation. They fupported, for a long Time, the 
Weight of all the Wars, and fignalifed them- 
fclves fo remarkably, that the Emperors Diocle¬ 
tian and Maximian, on their acceflion, honored 
them with the Titles of Jovian and Herculean, 
and preferred them before all the other Legions. 

Every Soldier carries five of thefe Javelins in the 
Concavity of his Shield: and thus the Legionary 
Soldiers feem to fupply the Place of Archers, 


* Loaded Javelins, called Martiobarbuli.] Orig. Plum- 
bataram, qnas Martiobarbulos vocant. The Word Mar¬ 
tiobarbuli, according to the Critics, lignilies Mars's Bar¬ 
bels, Manis Barbuli vel Barbi. Spartian, in the Life of 
Severus, Cap. XI. fpeaks of a Weapon of the fame Kind, 
called Plumbea ; and Pliny mentions the Plumbatx Sa- 
gittz, 10. 23. The Martiobarbuli feem to have been load¬ 
ed with Lead, and feathered. 


for 
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for they wound both the Men and Horfes of the 
Enemy even before they come within Reach of 
the common miffive Weapons. 

XVIII. Rc- The Ancients ftri&ly obliged both the Veteran 
uupht w'’' Soldiers and Recruits toaconftant Pradice of 
Vaulting : it has indeed reached our Times, tho’ 
little Regard is paid to it at prefent. They had 
wooden Horfes for that Purpofe placed in Win¬ 
ter under Cover, and in Summer in the Field *, 
the young Soldiers were taught to vault on them, 
at firft without Arms, afterwards completely 
armed j and fuch was their Attention to this Ex- 
ercife, that they were accuftomed to mount and 
difinount on either Side indifferently *, with 
their drawn Swords or Lances in their Hands. 
By afliduous Praftice in the Leifure of Peace, 
their Cavalry was brought to fuch Perfeftion of 
Difeipline, that they mounted their Horfes in an 
Inftant even amidrt the Confufion of fuddeq 
and unejfpefted Alarms. 

XIX. To be accuftom Soldiers to carry Burdens is alfb 

tocw^'Bgf ^ efiential Part of Difeipline. Recruits in par- 
icm. ticular ihould be obliged frequently to carry a 

• On either Side indifierently.] It muft be remembere 4 
the Remans had no Stirrups. 

Weighs 
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Weight not lefs than fixty Pounds *, and to 
inarch with it in the Ranks: as on difficult Expe¬ 
ditions they often find theinfclvcs under the 
Ncceffity of carrying their Provifions as well as 
their Arms. Ncr will they find this troublefomc 
when inured to it by Cuftom, which makes every 
Thing eafy. Our Troops in ancient Times were 
a Proof of this, and Virgil has remarked it in the 
following Lines. 

“ The Roman Soldiers, bred in War’s alarms, 

“ Bending with unjuft Loads andheavy Arms, 

“ Chcarful their toilfome Marches undergo, 

‘‘ And pitch their fudden Camp before the 
Foe.”-f' 

The Manner of arming the Troops comes next xx. Arms 
under Confideration. But the Method of the uenti! 
Ancients no longer fubfifts: for tho’, after the 
Example of the Goths, the Alans, and the Huns, 
we have made fome Improvements in the Arms 
of the Cavalry, yet it is plain the Infantry arc 


Sixty Pounds.] This Weight it to be onderftood exclu- 
Cxely of their Arms. The Roman Pound was fomcuhat 
lefs than ourt. 


t Georgic III. 346. The Tranflation is altered from 
Pryden. 


entirely 
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eathrl/ dcfencclcfs *. From the Foundation of 
the City till the Reign of the Emperor Gratiart* 
the Foot wore Cuiraffcs and Helmets. But 
Negligence and Sloth having by Degrees intro¬ 
duced a total Relaxation of Difcipline, the Sol¬ 
diers began to think their Armor too heavy, as 
they fcldom put it on. They firft rcquefted 
Leave from the Emperor to lay afide the Cuirafs, 
and afterwards the Helmet; in Conlequence of 
which, our Troops, in their Engagements with 
the Goths, were often overwhelmed with their 
Showers of Arrows: nor was the Neccfllty of 
obliging the Infantry to refume their CuirafTqs 
and Helmets difeovered, norwithftanding^ fuch 
repeated Defeats, which brought on the De- 
ftruAion of lb many great Cities. Troops, de- 
fencelcfs and expofed to all the Weapons of the 
Enemy, arc more difpofed to fi-f than 'fight, 
What can be expeded from a Foot-Archer, 
without Cgirais or Helmet, who cannot hold at 

• The Infantry are entirely defencelefr.] From thif al- 
moft entire Negleft of Armor, fo much complained of by 
our Author, a Point wherein the Fafliion feems to have 
been as variable av that of Drefr, fucceeding Time* 1*11 
into the contrary Extreme, witnefs the Story of Philip of 
France at the Battle cf Bouvines in 1215: iti* ‘now a* 
much nrglefled as ever; but as Ibme modem Authors, of 
no ifleoniiderabte Authority, feem to prophecy the AhoU- 
tioD of Fire-Arms hereafter in Favor of the ancient Wea¬ 
pons, it is reafonable to conclude that fuch an Altexation, 
whenever it happens, will bring Armor again into Ufe. 
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once his Bow and a Shield ? or from the Enfigns 
whole Bodies are naked, and who cannot at the 
fame Time carry a Shield and the Colors ? The 
Foot-Soldier finds the Weight of a Cuirafs and 
even of a Helmet intolerable j for this Realbn, 
becaufc he is feldom exercifed, and feldom puts 
them on. But the Cafe would be quite differ¬ 
ent, were they even heavier than they arc, if by 
conffant Praftice he had been accuftomed to 
wear them. But it feems thefe very Men, who 
cannot fupport the Weight of the ancient Armor, 
think nothing of cxpofing themfelves without 
Defence to Wounds and Death, or, which is 
worfe, to the Shame of being made Prifoners *, 
or of betraying their Country by Flight} and 
thus, to avoid an inconfidcrablc Share of Excr- 
cife and Padgue, fuffer themfelves ignominiouily 
to be cut in Pieces, With what Propriety could 

* Made Pxlfonen.] There was not, among the Ro¬ 
mans, a greater military Crime tha^ for a Soldier to fur- 
render himfelf Prifoner with hh Arms In hia Haqd. Wg 
have a remarkable Inllance of this in Eutropins, Book IT. 
Romani juflenint Capdvos omnes^'quos Pyrrhul reddide- 
rat, inAmet baberi, qui fe Annis deftndere potuiflent. 
And Frontiniu, Strateg. IV, i, mentioning tbe fame Af¬ 
fair, is more pardcnlar in the Beibription of their Punilb- 
roent: Appii Claudii Senteiuia, Senatus eos, qui a Pyrrho 
Epirotamm Rcge capd, & poSea remiffi erant, Eq litet ad 
Peditem redegit, Pe^tet ad levcm Armaturam, omnibui 
extra Vallum jv^a teqdete, donee binii Hoftium Spolia 
gali reftnept. 
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the Ancients call the Infantry a Wall *, but that 
in fome Meafurc they refembled it by the com¬ 
plete Armor of the Legionary Soldiers, who had 
Shields, Helmets, Cuirafles, and Greaves of 
Iron on the right Leg: and the Archers had 
Gantlets on the left Arm. Thefc were the defen.. 
live Arms of the Legionary Soldiers : thofe who 
foug^ in the firft Line of their refpeftivc Legi- 
ops, were called Principcs, in the fecond Ha,^ti, 
and in the tliird Tciarii The Triarii, accord¬ 
ing to their Method of Difeipline, retted in 
Tiinc of Aaiononone Knee, under Cover of 
tlKir Shields, that in this Polition they might be 
left cxpolcd to the Darts o£ the Enemy thai^ if 
they ftood upri^t; imd that, when thm a 
Neceffity for bringing them up, they might bei 
fcetti, in full Vigor, and charge with the greater 
Impetuofity: and there have been inanyjlnftan- 
ces of their grining a complete Viftory after 
the 

* A 'Wall.J We meet witJi dil* Expreflion in Lacan, 

VUr, 378- 

-■ ■ ■■■-r— Part}i9SL»e fcqiuaM* 

Itaiui erit, qnpdcunqoe poteft qbft«re.'SagUtje« 

+ Tiftm!] When theft Tnxjps engag^, Matten were 
looked on as almoft defpqate: whence the froverb. Res 
ad Tiiarios rediit, to li|'niiy Things were coihe to the laft 
Pu(h- 

t Many Inftances of their guning a eompfcto Vidoiy.] 
This Method of relieving the Lines, which Aou-Oalci^ 
laud 
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the entire Defeat of both the Principes and 
Haftati. The Ancients had likewife a Body of 
Kght Infantry, Slingers, and Ferentarii*, who 
were generally potted on the Wings and began 
the Engagement: the mott afiivc and belt dif- 
ciplined Men were felefted for this Service; and, 
as their Number was not very great, they cafily 
retired, in Cafe of a RepuKe, thro’ the Intervals 
of the Legions, without occafionihg thcleaftdif- 
order in the Line. The Pannonian leathern 
Caps, worn by our Soldiers at prefcnt On Service, 
were formerly introduced with a different De- 
fignj -fdr the Ancients obliged the Men to wear 
them at ah Times, that being conttantly accuf- 
tomed’to Kstve the Head covered, they might be 
leis fehttble of the Weight of a Helmet. As to 
the mittite Weapons of the Infantryj they were 
Javelins headed with a tnangular fharp Iron, 
ckyenlnchcsora Footldng, and were called Piles: 

fated almoft to enfnre Saccefi, and wfier^n the (|reat Se¬ 
cret of Roman DifciplinO coadfted, is entirely unknemrid 
to us. In Livy’s Delcripdon of the Battle between the 
Rtmna't 'a«i Latina, Where Dedoa devoted for 

his Coantty, it is thus, deferibed: Ubl Triarii cooforrexe- 
rantin^gri, itfalgootibni Aimu, nova ex Miprovifo ex- 
orta Aqes, ivcq>tU in fnCervalla Ordiiinra Aotejiifamii, 

ClifittW filWatiJ, Pflildjpia tstihOrum perttfrbiat; t. 

ru. idL 

• Thefc were the light Troops, fo called, 

acdsranf^ tS Feint, a fefendo AoxOId. 

F 2 when 
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when once fixed in the Shield it was impofTible 
to draw them out, and when thrown with Force 
and Skill, they penetrated the Cutrafs without 
Difficulty. At prefent they are feldom ufed by 
us, but arc the principal Weapon of the Barba¬ 
rian heavy-armed Foot; they are called Bebne, 
and every Man carries two or three of them to 
Battle. It muft be obferved, that wten the Sol¬ 
diers engage with the Javelin, the left Foot 
Ihould be advanced, by which Attitude the Force 
required to throw it is confiderably encreafed. 
on the contrary, when they are clofc enough to 
ufe their Piles and Swords, the right Foot Ihould 
be advanced, thatthcBodymay prefent Ids Aim 
to the Enemy, and the right Arm be nearer, and 
in a more advantageous Pofition for ftriking. 
Hence it appears, that it is as nccelHuy to pro¬ 
vide Soldiers with defenfive Arms of every 
Kind, as to inftrud them in the ufe of ofienfive 
ones: for it is certain a Man will fight with greater 
Courage and Confidence, when he finds himfelf 
properly armed for Defence. 

xxT. In- Reertfits are to be inftruded in the Masoo^ 
of intrenching Camps, there being no Part of 
Difeipline fo necefikry and ufeful as this: for m a 
Camp, well chofen and intrenched, the Troops 
both Day and Night lie fecure withui their 
Works, tho’inViewof the Enemy: itimiutb 
refcmble a fortified City which they can build for 
their 
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their Safety wherever they pleafe. But this va¬ 
luable Art is now entirely loft; for it is long fincc 
any of our Camps have been fortified either 
with Trenches or Palilkdes. By this Ncgleft 
our Forces have been often furprifed by Day and 
Night by the Enemy’s Cavalry, and fuffered 
very fevere Loffes. The Importance of this 
Cuftom appears not only from the Danger to 
which Troops are perpetually expofed who en¬ 
camp without fuch Precautions, but from the 
diftrefsful Situation of an Army that, after re¬ 
ceiving a Checkin the Field, finds idclf without 
Retreat, and confequently at the Mercy of the 
Enemy * who feldom put an End to the Carnage 
till weary of Slaughter. 

A Camp, efpecially in the Neighborhood of xxn. 
an Enemy, muft be chofen with great Care: its 
Situation Ihould be ftrong by Nature, and there 
Ihould be Plenty of Wood, Forage and Water. 

If the Army is to continue in it any confiderable 
Time, Attention muft be had to the S^ubrity 
of the Place. The Camp muft not be com¬ 
manded by any higher Grounds from whence it 
might be infulted or annoyed by the Enemy > 

* At the Mercy of the Enemy.] Orig. More Aaima- 
linnn mold (tcI inuld) cadunt. 2 have taken fomt li¬ 
berty here with the Original. 
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i»r mutt the Sitaathm be liable to Inundations *, 
which would cxpofc the Army to great tjangef. 
The Dithenfions of the Caihp mutt be dctcrrtillli' 
cd by the Number of Troops and the Quantity * 
of Baggage, that alai^c Army may have Rooth 
teou^, and that a fmall one may not be obliged 
to extend itfclf beyond its proper Ground. 

xxin. In The Form of the Camps mutt be detcnhiftcd 
by the Site of the Country, in Conformity td 
which they mutt be fijuait, triangular^ or oval. 
The Ptaciorian Gate Ihould cither fitmt thd 
Eatt or the Enemy: In a temporary Camp f \i 
foodd face the Route by which the Army is hi 
march. Within this Gate the TentSOf thcfirff 
Centuri« or Cohorts are pitched, and the Dra* 
gons t ahd other Etfigns pbntfed. The Dccu* 
mah^ 

• taandlthmk] Thfaef* afc lolMce dF tkii h 
sdwfe Axmf wm ia tile greuteH Danger Bom a tUedi 114 
(wdaoM near Ikida. Bid. cwik ^ 49. 

•t ‘t'empmry Caatp.] Orig. Si Iter agitnr. I'be Rb* 

ttaai canta tUft tiMtordiea Caftra. iA 

AeMMSea.- 

•.* 

t DnsoiuJ The Dragon vat the pa^ahr.Eqfi^of 
ea^ Cohort. Atntniaaut girea us the firlloviu elq^ 
Delcription of it, in his Account of the trinhiphal 
of Confiandns into Rome: Alios purpureia Subt^midihBi 
teni drcumdedere Dracones, Hafiarum anreis gcmaudA 
qoc Sommiudbus illigad, Hiatu vafio pcrfladles, ft ideo 
vdnt 
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mane Gate is dircitly oppofitc to th? Prsetoria^ 
in the Rear of the Camp, and thro’ t)us t^ 

Soldiers are cooduded to the Place appointed iof 
Puniflinocnt or Execution. 

There are two Methods ♦ Bitrenchifli; a *•» 
Camp. When the Danger is noc imminent, mentu 
they carry a flight Ditch round the whole Circuit, 
only nine Feet broad and feven deep; and with 
the Turf tal^ from thence maltc a ICind of 
■Wall or Brcafliwork three Feet high within the 
Ditch. 9ut when tliere is Reafbn to bn appre> 
henflve of Attempts of the Enemy^ the Camp 
mufb be fuerounded with a tegi^ar Ditch twelve 
feet broadand nine deep perpendicular from the 
Surface of d^e Ground. A Parapet is then raif. 
ed on the Side a^t the Camp, of the Height of 
fwr Fect^ with Hurdles «d Fafcines properly 
covered and fecured by Uk Earth taken out of 
the Ditch, f K»m. th^ il^imfmfiioas theimeiiaa 

velutlnpaciti fihUaatet, Candarunqu Volublntrett*; 

^ttutes iwV<i\t«un> Eik i6. 

• Two Methods.] Orig. Dlverfa triplexqne Muaido eft. 

Vegetia* giv«» w-bnt two Method* of intrenchiag.: Vif if 
this is the troeReadiiig, tofackoM th* Method of cover* 
iegthe Troops at Work on thwIanenchineitM, io 
Apptekeaftbne ftma dw EMgiiif, as-the thirds Bot ikli 
iiiuft.be an ^Dtitrft^t, a* them is ao SUftrence in llirVIMi^ 
aer of canyWlg bi*-the Work*, tart onlj i» the Diflkiiity 
and Danger attending them. (French Traaftatof.) 

, Height 
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Height of the Intrenchment will be found to be 
thirteen Feet, and the Breadth of the Ditch 
twelve. On the Top of the whole are planted 
ftrong Pallfades which the Soldiers carry con- 
ftantly with them for that Purpofe. A fufficient 
Number of Spades, Pickaxes, Wicker-Bafkets, 
and Tools of all Kinds, are to be provided for 
thefe Works. 

There is no Difficulty in carrying on the 
Fortifications of a Camp when no Enemy is in 
tkcEimny. Sight} but if thc Encmy is near, all the Ca¬ 
valry and Half thc Infantry arc to be drawn* 
up in Order of Battle, to cover the reft of the’ 
Troops at Work on thc Intrehchtnents, and 
be ready to rec«ve the Enemy if they offer 
to attack them. The Centuries are employed' 
by turns on the Work, and are regularly calkd- 
to the Relief by a Crier * till the whole is com¬ 
pleted : it is then inipefled and injured by the 
Centurions, who punilh fuch as have been indo¬ 
lent or negligent. This is a very important 
Roint in the Difeipline of young Soldiers, who, 

* A Crier.] Orig. Per Pnecoaen. iElian iafonns m 
that each Maniple had an Officar of this Sort Clearchni,; 
who commaiwied the Gteek* in Cym’s JEi^ediriao. haid. 
with hin Tolinides of fUs, the beft Crice of his Tiaw: 
Xenophon; Cyri Exp. B. IL And Miuwbal, when Iw 
ionned the Romaa Camp at Capna, caoU di^ Criers » 
he counterfeited. 
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when properly trained to it, will be able, on aa 
Emergency, to fortify their Camp with Skill and 
Expedition, and without Confiifion. 

No Part of Difcipline is more eflential in > 
Action than for Soldiers to keg> their Ranks with’ 
the greateft Exaflnefs, without opening or clo- 
fing too much. Troops too much crouded can 
never fight as they ought, and only embarrafs 
one another: if their Order is too open and loOfc, 
they give the Enemy an Op^itunity of penctrat*; 
ing i whenever this happens, and they arc at¬ 
tacked in the Rear, univerfal Diforder and Con- 
fufion are inevitable. Recruits {hould there¬ 
fore -be conftantly in the Field, drawn up by the 
Roll, and formed at firft into a Angle Rank t 
tliey Ihould learn to drefs in a ftrait Line," and to 
keep an equal and julf Diftance between Man 
and Man. They mull then be ordered to double 
the Rank, which they mull perform very quick, 
and cover inftantly their File Leaders. In the 
next Place, they are to double again and form 
four deep; and then the Triangle, or, as it is 
commonly called, the Wedge, i Difpofition 
found very ferviceablc in Aftion. They muft 
be taught to form the Circle or Orb; for well- 
dilciplined Troops, after being broke by the 
Enemy, have thrown thcmfelves into this Po- 
fition, and thereby prevented the total Rout of 
the Army, Thele Evolutions, often pra^lifed 
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in the Field Exercife, will be foiuid eafy in 
Execution on adual Service. 

It was a conftant Cuilom among the old Ro¬ 
mans, confirmed by the Ordinances of Ao^fliis 
and Adrian, exercife both Cavalry and Infan¬ 
try, three Times in the Month, by Marches of 
a certain Length; for which Kind of- Exercife 
there' is a particular Term*. The Foot were 
obliged to march, completely armed, the dif- 
tance of ten Miles from the Camp, and return, 
in the moft exaA Order and with the military 
Step, which they changed and quickened on fomc 
Part of the March. The Cavalry likewife, m 
Troops and properly armed, performed the 
lame Marches, and were exercifed at the fame 
Time iii their peailiar Movements and Evolu¬ 
tions; fometimes, as it were, purfuing an Enemy, 
ibmetimes retreating, and returning again with 
greater Impctuofity to the Charge. They made 
thefe Marches not in plain and even Ground 
only, but both Cavalry and Infantry were order¬ 
ed into difiicult and uneven Places, and to afeend 
or defeend Mountains, to prepare them for all 

•'Particular Term.] Tliis Term it Ambulare: it fimM 
tuhanne been ahb the general Term for marchiag in tbs. 
Rankt. Tbus, in the 9th Sc£l. we^iind, Uc ambnlaiece- 
kriter & aeqnalicer difeant, to march quick and together: 
and in the Z3d Sed. of the following Book, Gradu plene 
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Kinds of Accidents, and famtliarife them with 
the different Manoeuvres that the various Situa* 
tion of a Countiy mzj require. 

• Thefe military Ma»ms and Inftruftions, *xvm. 
invincible Emperor, as a Proof of my Devotion 

and Zeal for your Service, I have carefully c(d* 
le&ed from the Works of all the ancient Authors 
on the Sul^e^. My Defign herein is to point out 
the certain Method of forming good and (cr- 
viceable Armies, which can only be compaB^ 
by an ezad Imitation of the Ancients in their 
Care in the Choice ai^ Difctplioe of their Le> 
vies. Men are not d^nerated in Poinc of 
Courage: nor are the Countries that produced 
the Lacedaemoaians, the Athenians, the Mar> 

Cans, the Samnitea, the Peligni, kud even the 
Romans thcmfclves, yet exhiufted. Did not 
the Epirou acquire, in former Times, a great 
Reputation in War? Did not the Macedonians 
and Thdlalians, after conquering, the Perfians, 
penetrate even into India? And it is well known 
that the warlike Difpofitions of the Daciana, 
Moefians, and Thracians, gave Rile to the Fable 
that Mars was born among them. 

* I have ven.tHrcd oa fodie AUetatioii of the Begtiuuj]^ 
of Seftian, the Senfe in the Original being rather 
coofafed. 


G % 


To 
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To pretend to enumerate the difFereqt Nation! 
fo formidable of old, all which are now fubjeft 
to the Romans, would be tedious. But the Se¬ 
curity eftablilhed by long Peace has altered their 
Difpofitions, drawn them off from military to 
civil Purfuits, and iniufed into them,a Love 
of Idlenefs and Eafe. Hence a Relaxation of 
military Difciplinc infenfibly cnfucd, then a Neg- 
lefr of it, and it funk at laft into entire ObUvion^ 
Nor will it appear furprifing that this Alteration 
fliould have happened in latter Times, if we 
confider that the Peace, which lafted about 
twenty Years or fomewhat more, after the firft 
Punic War, enervated the Romans, before 
every where victorious, by Idlenefs and NcglcS 
of Difciplinc to fuch a degree, that in the fecond 
Punic War they were not able to keep the Field 
agaihft Hannibal. At lall, after the Defeat of 
many Confuls, and the Lofs of many 'Officers 
and Armies, they were convinced that the Jle- 
vival of Difciplinc was the only Road to Viftory, 
and thereby recovered their Superiority. The 
Ncceflity, therefore, of DifeipHne cannot be too 
often inculcated^ and the ftridt Attention requl- 
fite in the Choice and Exercife of new. Levies 
It is alfo ceitain, that it is a much lefs Ex¬ 
pence to a State to train its own Sulgeds to 
Arms, than to take Foreigners into its Pay! 


END OF BOOK I. 
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BOOK II. 


TO THE 

EMPEROR VALENTINIAN. 

PREFACE. 

S UCH a continued Series of Viftories and 
Triumphs proves inconteftibly Your Ma-- 
jefty’s full and pcrfcdt Knowledge of the mili¬ 
tary Difeipline of the Ancients ■, Succefs in any 
Profdfion is the moft certain Mark of Skill in it. 
By a Greatnefs of Mind above human Compre- 
henfion Your Majefty condefeends to fetik In- 
ftruftion from the Ancients, notwlthftanding 
Your own- recent Exploits furpafs Antiquity it- 
felf. On receiving Your M^efty’s Orders to 
continue 
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continue this Abridgement, not fo much for 
Your Inftrudton as Convenience, I knew not 
hotr to reconcile my Devotion to Your Com¬ 
mands with the Reipedt due to Your Majefly. 
Would it not be the greateft Height of Pre- 
fumption to pretend to mention the Art of War 
to the LiOrd and Matter of the World, and the 
Conqueror of all the barbarous Nations, unlels 
it were to defertbe his own Addons? But IMfo- 
bedience to the Will of fo great a Prince would 
be both highly criminal and dangerous. My 
Obedience, therefore, made me prefumptuous, 
from the Apprehenfions of appearing more lb 
by a contrary Conduct: and in this I was not a 
litde encouraged by the late Inttance Your 
Majefty’s Indulgence. My Treatife 'on die 
Choice and Difeipline of new Levies met with a 
fivourable Reception from Your Majefty, and 
fuice a Work fucceeded fo well compofed of my 
own Accord, I can have no Fears for one uii» 
-dertaken by Your own exprels Commanda. - 


BOOK 
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SECTION. I. The militaiyEftablifhment. ii. 
Difference of the Legions and Auxiliaries, in. 
Caufesof the Decay of the Legions. ly. Number 
of Legions the Ancisnts brought into the Field. 
T. Manner of embodying the Legion, vi. Num¬ 
ber of Cohorts in a Legion, and of Soldiers in a 
Cohort. VII. Names and Ranks of the Officers of 
the Legion, vni. Names of the Officers who 
commanded the ancient Orders or Divilions of the 
Legion. IX. PraefaS: of the L^on. x. Prxfed 
of the Camp. xi. Prxfedof tile Workmen, xii. 
Tribune of the Soldiers, xill. Centuries and 
Enfigns of the Foot. xiv. Legionary Troops of 
Horfe. XV. Manner of drawing up a Legion in 
Order of Battle, xvi. Arms of the Centurions 
and Triarii. xvil. The heary-armed Troops 
immoveable in A(Slion. xviii. Names and Ranks 
of the Soldiers inferibed on their Shields, xix.. 
Writing and Accounts requilite in Recruits, xx* 
Cuftom of depofiting Half of the Donatives at the 
Colors. XXI. Promotions in the Legion, xzil. 
The Trumpet, Cornet, and Buccina. xxiii* 
Exercifesof the Troops, xxiv. War compared 
with other Profeffions. xxv. Machines and Tools 
of the Legion. 


T he military Eftablifhment confiffs ofsECT. i. 
three Parts, the Cavalry, Infantry, tary Ma-' 


and Marine. The Wings of Cavalry were 


* This SeflioD begins thus in the Original: Res igitur 
militaris (iicac Laiinorum egregius .4aAor Carminu fui' 
tellatar 
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fo called from their Similitude tp Wings in 
their Extenfion on both Sides of the-main Body 
for its Protedion: they are now called Vexilla- 
trons from the Kind of Standards peculiar to 
them *. The Legionary Horfe are Bodies par¬ 
ticularly annexed to each Legion, and of a 
different Kind •, and on their Model were efta- 
blifhed the Cavalry called Ocreati from the light 
Boots they wear. The Fleet confifts of two 
Divifions, the one of Men of War called Li- 
burna; -f, and the other of armed Sloops. The 
Cavalry are defigned for Plains j Fleets are em¬ 
ployed for the Protedion of Seas and Rivers } 
the Infantry are proper for the Defence of Emi¬ 
nences, for the Garrifons of Cities, and are 
equally ferviccable in plain and in uneven 
Ground. The latter, therefore, from their Fa¬ 
cility of ading every where, are certainly the 
mod ufeful and necelTary Troops to a State, cx- 
clufivcly of the Confideration of their being 

teflatur Exordio) Armis conftar i Virij. Hsec in tre* di- 
viditur Partes, Eqaites, &c. Vegetius here alludes tO:4he 
firft Verfe of Virgil’s ^neid, Anna Virumque cano ; but 
the Allufion is fu dry and infipid, that I have followed the 
french Tranfiator in omitting it. 

* Standards pecnliar to them.] Orig. Vcxillationes vo- 
cantur, a Velo, quia Veits, hoc eft, Flammulis utuntur. 

+ Liburnae.] For the Defeription of thefe Ships, fee 
Book V, ScA. 3, 4, 7. The others are called Naves Lu- 
foriz, armed Sloops, in Oppofition to the Men of War, 
maintained 
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maintained at a lels Expcnce *. The Infantry 
are divided into two Corps, the I.,cgions and 
Auxiliaries, the latter of which are furnilhed 
by the Allies or Confederates. The peculiar 
Strength of the Romans always confifted in the 
excellent Eftablifhment of their Legions ■, which 
were fo denominated ab cligendo, from the Caro 
and Exaftnefs employed in the Choice of the 
Stddicrs. The Number of Legionary Troops 
m an Army is generally much more confidersbls 
than that of the Auxiliaries, 

The Macedonians, the Greeks, and the Dar- 
danians, formed their Troops into Phalanxes 
eight thoufand Men each. The Gauls, Ccltlbc- 
rians, and many other barbarous Nations, divi. 
ded their Armies into Bodies of fix thoufand 
each. The Romans have their Legions, ufually 
fix thoufand ftrong, •fometimes more. We fhall 
now explain the Difference between the Legions 
and the Auxiliaries: the latter are hired Corps 
of Foreigners, aflcmblcd from diftcrent Parts of 
the Empire, made up of different Numbers, 
without Knowledge of one another, or any Tia 

• Left Evpencr.] Here follows in the Text the Etj no- 
logy of the Word Exercitui: ExercitusexReipfa ^tqueOpe, 
re Exercitii Nomen accepit, ut einunquam Ucerct oblivisc', 
quod vpcabatur. As this Definition docs not aiifwer in Eng- 
lifii, and caufes a difagreeable Interruption in the SccTiion, | 
I'sve omitted it. 

nf 
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of A0e6tion; each Nation having its owa peciK 
liar Difciplinc, Cuftoms, and Manner of fighto 
ing. Little can be expelled from Forces fo 
dilTinnilar • in every Refpe^, Cnee it is one of the 
moft effential Points in military Undertakings 
that the whole Army fhould be put in Modon 
and governed by one and the fame Order: but is 
is almoft impoflible for them to ad in Concert 
under fuch varying and anfettled Circunaftanccs. 
They are, however, when properly trained and 
difeiplined, of material Service, and are always 
joined, as light Troops, with the Legions in the 
Line •, and tho* they do not place their principal 
Dependance on them, yet they look on them as 
a very conliderable Addition to their Strength. 
But the complete Roman Legion, in its own pe¬ 
culiar Cohorts, contains within itfelf the heavy¬ 
armed Foot, that is, the Principes, Haftati, 
Triarii, and Antelignani; the light-armed Foot, 
confining of the Ferentarii, Archers, Slingers, 
and Balifiarii; together with the Legionary Ca¬ 
valry incorporated with it} thefe Bodies, all .ac¬ 
tuated with the fame Spirit, are united inlcparaUy 
in their various Dilpofuions for forming, encamp¬ 
ing, and fighting : thus it is compad and per- 
fed in all its Parts, and, without any foreign 
AlTiftance, has always been fuperior to any Force 

* Diffimilar in every RefpeA.] I have taken dw Liberty 
to alter a little the Tom of thefe Sentences. 

that 
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that could be brought againft it. The Roman 
Creatncis is a Proof of the Excellence of their 
Legions, with which they always defeated what¬ 
ever Numbers of the Enemy they thought fit, or 
their Cireutnftances gave them an Opportunity, 
to engage. 

The Name of the Legion remuns indeed 
this Day in our Armies, but its Strength and p y ^ 
Subftance are gone, fince, by the Negledk of 
our PredecefiTors, Honors and Preferments were 
to be attained only by Intereft and Favor, which 
were formerly the Recompences of Merit and 
long Services. Care is no longer taken to re* 
place the Soldiers, who after ferving their fuU 
Time, have received their Difeharges*. The 

• DiTcluixes.] The Time of Service often raned a- 
Dong the ^Romani; it ww fomecune* fised if twenty or 
thirty Y$*n, and fomedmei more. I cannot forbear in- 
ferting hece the Manner of cafliiering an Officer, from 
Hirtiuf'i Conimentary of Cefar’s Wars in Africa, C. ^4. 

Cxfar poftero Die de Suggeftu, convocarii omnium Legio- 
nam Tiibaai* Centnrionibufque, &c. C. Aviene, quod in 
Italia Milite* Populi Romaui contra Rcmpnblicam infti- 
gafti; Rapinafque per Municipia fccilti; quodbque mihi 
Reique publicte iautilis fuifti; et pro Militibut tuam Fa- 
miliam Jnmentaqae in Naves impofuifti; tuaque Opera 
Militibns Tempore ncrelTario Refpubtira caret; ob eas 
Res, Ignomiaise Caufa, ab Exercitu mco tc removeo, ho. 
dieque ex Africa abelle, ifc quantum poceft, proficifei ju- 
beo. Itemque te, A. Foatei, quod Tribunal' Militum fe- 
ditiofus,, malafque Civis fuifti, ab Exercitu dlmltto. See. 

H 2 Vacancies 
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Vacancies continaally happening by Sickne^ 
Difcharges, Dcfcrtion, and various other' Ca&ah 
ties, if not fupplied every Year, or even every 
Month, muft in Time difable the moft nume¬ 
rous Armvi Another Caufc of the Weakncfs 
of our Legions is, that in them the Soldiers find 
the Duty hard, the Arms heavy, the Rewards 
diftant, and the Difcipline fevere; to avoid which 
Inconveniences, the young Men inlift in the 
Auxiliaries, where the Service is Icfs laborious, 
and they have Reafon to expeft more fpeedy Re- 
compences. Cato the Elder, who was often 
Conful, and always viftorious at the Head of 
Armies^ believed he Ihould do his Country 
more eflential Service by writing on military 
Affairs, than by all his Exploits in the Field. 
For the Confequences of brave Aftions are only 
temporary, while whatever is committed to 
Writing for public Good is of lafting Utility; 
Several others have followed his Example, par¬ 
ticularly Frontinus, whofe elaborate Works on 
this Subjeft were fo well received by the Empe¬ 
ror Trajan. Thele are the Authori whofe Max¬ 
ims and Tnftitutions I have undertaken to abridge 
in the moft faithful and concife Manner. The 
Expence of keeping up good or bad Troops is 
the fame ; but it depends wholly on You, moft 
Auguft Emperor, to recover the excellent Difci- 
f line of the Ancients, and to correft the Abufes 
of latter Times; a Reformation, the Advanta^ 
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gcs of which will be equally felt by ourfclveS 
and our Poftcrity. 

All our Writers agree that never more than iv. Nm- 
two Legions, bcfides Auxiliaries were fent un- gion* ** 
der the Command of each Conful, againit the bro^'hc im* 
moft numerous Armies of the Enemies. Such 
was the Dependence on their Dilciplinc and Re- 
folution, that this Number was thought fuiHcient 
for any War they were engaged in. I (hall there¬ 
fore explain the Eftablilhment of the ancient 
Legion, according to the military Conftitutioh; 
but if the Delcription Ihould appear obfcurc or 
imperfedl, it is not to be imputed to me, but to 
the Difficulty of the Subject itlelf, which is 
therefore to be examined with the greater At¬ 
tention. A Prince, /killed himfelf in military 
Affiairs, has it in his Power to make himfelf in* 
vincible^ by keeping up whatever Number of 
well-difciplincd Forces he thinks proper. 

The Recruits having been thus carefully cho- v. 
fen, with proper Attention to their Perfons and S’nc't'he'ur 
Difpofitions, and having been daily exercifed for 
the Space of four Months at leaft, the Legion 
is formed by the Command and under the 
Aufpices of the Emperor. The military Mark, 
which is indelible,* is firft imprinted on the 
Hands of the new Levies, and as their Names 

• lodelible.] Orig. vi£luris in Cute PunAis. 


are 
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tre mfitrtcd in the Roll of the Le^on, they 
take the ufual Oath, from thence called the 
military Oath. They fwear by God, by Chrift, 
^nd by the Holy Ghoft; and by the Majefty of 
the Emperor, who, after God, IhOuld be the 
chief Objeft of the Love and Veneration of 
Mankind. Foi'when he has once received the 
Title of Auguft, hisSubjefts are bound to pay 
him the moft fincerc Devotion and Homage, aa 
the Reprefentative rf God on Earth; and every 
Man, whether in a private or military Station, 
ferves God in fcrving him faithfully who reigns 
by his Authority. The Soldiers, therefore, 
fw'ear they will obey the Emperor willingly and 
Implicitly in all his Cohimands, that they will 
never defert, and that they will always be ready 
to facrifice their Lives for the Roman Empire. 

The Legion ihould confift of ten Cohorts, 
the firft of which exceeds the others both imthe 
Number and Quality of its Soldiers, who are 
feledtcd to lerve in it as Men of ibme Family and 
Education. This Cohort has the Care of the 
Eagle, the chief Enlign in the Roman Armies, 
and the Standard of the whole L^on; and of 
the Images of the Emperors, which are always 
confidered as facred*. It confifts of eleven hun¬ 
dred and live Foot and one hundred and thirty 

* Confidered u facred.] Orig. div^ & prielentia Sig* 
na veucrator. 
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two Horfc CuirafSers, and is diftinguiihed by the 
Name of the Milliarian Cohort*, It is the 
Head of the Legion, and is always firft formed 
on the Right of the firft Lmc when the Legion 
draws up in Order of Battle. The lecond Co¬ 
hort contains five hundred and fifty five Foot 
and fixry fix Horfe, and is called the Qjun« 
gentarian Cohort. The third is compofed of 
five hundred and fifty five Foot and fixty fix 
Horle, generally chofen Men, on Account of 
its Situation in the Center of the firft Line. 
The fourth confifts of the fame Number of five 
hundred and fifty five Foot and fixty fix Horfe. 
The fifth has likewife five hundred and fifty five 
Foot and fixty fix Horfe, which fhould be fome 
of the beft Men, being pofted on the left Flank, 
as the firft Coliort is on the right. Theft five 
Cohorts compofe the firft Line. The fixth in¬ 
cludes five hundred and fifty five Foot and fixty 
fix Horfe, which fhould be the Flower of the 
young Soldiers, as it draws up in the Rear of the 
Eagle and the Images of the Emperors, and on 
the Right of the fecond Line. The feventh con¬ 
tains five hundred and fifty five Foot and fixty fix 
Horfc. The eighth is compofed of five hundred 

• Milliarian Cohort.] Orig. Cohorj milHaria. The 
French Tranflator interprets it Cohorte inilitaire, which 
mull certainly be a Miilake ; the firft Cohort receiving this 
Appellation from the Number of Soldiers it contained, as 
the clheri were called Qaing' ntarise far the fiuue Reafun. 
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and fifty five Foot and fixty fix Horfe, all fcleft 
Troops, as it occupies the Center of the fccond 
Line. The ninth has five hundred and fifty five 
Foot and fixty fix Horfe. The tenth confifts of 
the fame Number of five hundred and fifty five 
Foot and fixty fix Horfe, and requires good 
Men, as it clofes the left Flank of the fecond 
Line. Thefe ten Cohorts form the complete 
Legion, confifting in the whole of fix thoufand 
one hundred Foot, andfeven hundred and twenty 
fix Horfe. A L^ion (hould never be compofed 
of a lefs Number of Menv but it is fometimes 
ftronger, by the Addition of other Milliariaa 
Cohorts. 

Having Ihown the ancient Eftablilhment of 
Legion, we lhall now explain the Names of 
the principal Soldiers, or, to ufe the proper 
Term, the Officers, and their Ranks according 
to the prelent Rolls of the Legions. The firft 
Tribune is appointed by the exprefs Commiffion 
and Choice of the Emperor: the fecond Tri¬ 
bune rifcs to that Rank by Length of Service, 
The Tribunes are fo called from their Command 
over the Soldiers, who were at firft levied by 
Romulus out of the different Tribes. The 
Officers who in Aftion command the Orders or 
Divifions are called Ordinarii: the Auguftales 
were added by Auguftus to the Ordinarii and 
the Flaviales were appointed by EUvips VefpaT 
fian 
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fan to double the Number of the Auguftalesj 
*rhe Eagle-Bearers and the Image-Bearefs are 
tho/e who carry the Eagles and Images of the 
Emperors. The Optiones are Aibaltern Officers, 
fo denominated from their being felc6lcd by the 
Optiort of their fuperior Officers, to do their 
Duty as their Suhftitutes or Lieutenants, in Cali! 
of SickAels or other Accident. The Enfign- 
Bearets carry the Enfigns, and are now called 
Draconarii. The Teflerarii* deliver the Parok 
and the Orders of the General to the different 
Mefles of the Soldiers. The Campigeni or An- 
teiignani t are thofc whofe Dilty it is to keep up 
the proper Excrcifes and Difeipline among thtf 
Tnwps. The Metatores are ordered before the 

• Te&rarii.] Vegitius Here defines the Teflferi. The 
whole Paflage ftands thasi Teflerarii, qni Tefleram per 
Contabemia Militam nanciaat. Teflers autem dicitiir 
Prxeeptua Duels, quo vel ad (aliquod) Opus^ rel ad Bel- 
lum inovetur Exercitus. The Teflera was the Parole and 
Order: at firft it was inferibed on a Sort of Tally, the,li- 
teral Meaning of the Word, and delivered from one Offi¬ 
cer to another throughout the whole Army, till it was re^ 
turned to the Commander in Chief, Praefca, or Tribune, 
who gave it out; but in oar Author’s Time, and long be¬ 
fore, it was delivered by Word of Mouth. The different 
Kinds of Teflcne are particalarly deferibed in the Z4th 
Chapter of >Eiieas’s Treatife on the Defence of Places. 

t Campigeni or Antelignani.] Orig. Campigeni, hoc 
eft, Antefignani, ideo lie nominati, quia eorum Opera at- 
que Virtute Exercitii Genus crefeit in Campo. 
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Afmy to fix on the Ground for its Encampment. 
The Beneficiarii are fo named from their owing 
their Promotion to the Benefit or Intereft of the 
Tribunes. The Librarii keep the Legionary 
Accounts. The Tubicines, Cornicincs, and 
Buccinatores, derive their Appellations from 
blowing the Trumpet, Cornet, and Buccina. • 
Thofe who, expert in their Exercifes, receive a 
double Allowance of Provifions, are called Ar- 
maturfe duplares, and thofe who have but a 
Angle Portion, fimplares. The Menfores 'mark 
out the Ground by Meafure for the Tents in an 
Encampment, and alfign the Troops their re- 
fpeftive Quarters in Garrifons. The Torquati, 
fo denominated from the gold Collars given them 
in Reward of their Bravery, had, befides this 
Honor, dififerent Allowances: thofe who receiv¬ 
ed double were called Torquati duplares, and 
thofe who had only Angle fimplares. There 
were, for the fame Reafon, Candidati-f-duplares, 
and Candidati fimplares. Thefe are the princi¬ 
pal Soldiers or Officers, diftinguiffied by their 
Rank and the Privileges tliereto annexed. The 

• Trumpet, Cornet, & Buccina.] Ses the Defeription 
of all tliefe Inftrumcnts, Book III, Seft. 5. 

f Candidati.] Thefe were Volunteers who ferved in th« 
Army in F-xpcclation of Preferment: they borrowed the 
Name of Candidati from the Toga Candida, the Drefs in 
which all Candidate, for C fficcs were obliged to appear. 
They anfwer to our Cue::-. 


reft 
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reft are called Munifices or working Soldiers, 
from their being obliged to every Kind of mili¬ 
tary Work without Exception.* 

Formerly it was the Rule that the ffrft Princeps 
of the Legion (hould be promoted regularly to «« »i>o 
the Rank of Centurion of the Primiplcj he not the .ncient 
only was intrufted with the Eagle, but com- Divifions of 
manded four Centuries, that is, four hundred *'*' 

Men, in the firft Line j and, as the Head of the 
whole Legion, had Appointments of great 
Honor and Profit. The firft Hafta;us had the 
Command of two Centuries or tw'o hundred 
Men in the fecond Line, and is now called 
Ducenarius. The Princeps of the firft Cohort 
commanded a Century and a Half, that is, one 
hundred and fifty Men, and kept in a great 
Meafure the general Detail of the Legion. 

The fecond Haftatus had likewife a Century and 
a Half or one hundred and fifty Men. The firft 
Triarius had the Command of one hundred 
Men: thus the ten Centuries of the firft Cohort 
were commanded by five Ordinarii, who by the 
antient Eftablilhment enjoyed great Honors and 
Emoluments, that were annexed to this Rank in 
Order to infpire the Soldiers of the Legion with 
Emulation to attain fuch ample and confiderable 

• Every Kind of military Work.] Orig. Quia Munia 
facere coguntur. 

I 2 Rc- 
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Rewards. They had alfo Centurions appointed 
IP <ach Century, now called Centenarii; and 
Decani, who commanded ten Men, now called 
Heads of the Mellcs. The fecond Cohort had 
five Centurions ; and all the reft to the tenth in- 
clufively the fame Number i and in the whole 
Legion there were fifty five. 

nt. Pr». 

Lieutenants of Confular Dignity were fotr 
merly font to command in the Armies vmder 
the General, and their Authority extended over 
both the Legions and Auxiliaries in Peace and 
War. Infteadof thefe Officers, Perfonsof high 
Rank arc now fubftituted with the Titls of 
Mafters of the Forces t: they are not limited to 
the Command of two Legions only, but have 
often a greater Number. But the peculiar Offi¬ 
cer of the Legion was the Praefeft, who was al¬ 
ways a Count of the firft Order: on him the 
chief Command devolved in the Abfence of the 
Lieutenant. The Tribunes. Centurions, and all 
the Soldiers in general were under his Orders. 
He gave out the Parole and Order for the March 
and for the Guards; and if a Soldier committed 
a Crime, by his Authority the Tribune adjudged 

t Mailers of the Forces.] Orig. Magiftros Militum. We 
have a fimilar Exprefl:on ftill in Ufe, Mailer of the Ord¬ 
nance ; an^ it is not long fince that of Grand Mailer of 
the Artillery was in being. 

him 
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him to Puniflimcnt. He had the Cliarge of tht 
Arms, Horfes, Clothing, and ProvUions. It 
was alfo his Duty to keep both the Legionary 
Horfe and Foot in daily Exercife, and to main¬ 
tain the ftrifteft Difciplinc. He ought to be a 
careful and diligent Officer, as the foie Charge 
of forming the Legion to Regularity and Obe¬ 
dience depended on him j and as the Excellence 
of the Soldiers redounded entirely to his own 
Honor and Credit. 

The Praefeft of the Camp, tho* of inferior x. p«rea 
Rank to the former, had a Poll: of no fmall Im- canp. 
portancc. The Pofition oi the Camp, the 
Direftion of the Intrenchments, the Infpeftion 
of the Tents or Huts of the Soldiers, and the 
Baggage, were comprehended in his Province. 

His Authority extended over the fick, and the 
Phyficians who bad the Care of them and he 
regulated the Expences relative thereto. He 
had the Charge of providing Carriages, Bat- 
Horfes, and the proper Tools for fawing and 
cutting Wood, digging Trenches, raffing Para¬ 
pets, finking Wells, and bringing Water into 
the Camp. He likewife had the Care of fur- 
niffiing the Troops with Wood and Straw ; and 
the Rams, Onagri, Balifbe *, and all the other 
Engines 

• Raws, Onagri, Bnlifta:.] The firft of thefe Engines 
ii well kiUH\ D ; but the two others, notwithftanding the 
many 
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Engines of War, were under his Dircftions. 
This Poll was always conferred on an O/Eccr of 
great 

many Attempts to explain the Delcriptions the Ancients 
have left us, are ftill unintelligible. Vegetius mentions 
them in feveral Places, but To (lightly, that nothing can 
be colleAed from him. See Book If, zj ; and Book IV, 
9, 22. See Vitruvius, B. X, and Ammianus Marcellinus, 
B. XXIII. It i* remarkable Vegetius takes no Notice of 
the Catapulca; though fome imagine he fpeaks of it under 
the Name of Balifla, and others under that of Onager. 
The Ufe of thefe Engines is alfo variouHy deferibed. Vi¬ 
truvius tells us the Catapult* and Scorpions threw Darts; 
but the Ballft* Stones. Vegetius fays the Balifta (hot 
Darts, the Onager Stones, and the Scorpion, which he 
calls alfo Manubalifta, Darts of a very fmall and (lender 
Make. Csfar feems to mean that the Catapult* were ap¬ 
propriated to throwing Stones. Ammianus, a fenlible Hi- 
Rorian and a good Soldier, who was Cotemporary with our 
Author, fays the Scorpions were ufed for Stones, and the 
Balid* for Darts; and in mother Place, that the Onager 
and Scorpion were the fame: and Ifidorus, that the Ba- 
liil* threw both Stones and Darts. This Contrariety of 
.Sentiments among the Ancients themfelves makes it lefs 
furprifing that the Moderns are unable to underftand the 
Form and Powers of the(c Engines. We find the Ram 
ufed with Succefs long fmee the Invention of Cannon. 
When Francis I. of France befieged Pavia, and lay en¬ 
camped for that Purpofe in rhe Park, Davalo, Marquis of 
Pcfcara, who commanded the Imperial Army, after endea¬ 
voring in vain to draw him out to fight, beat down the 
Park Wall, which was remarkably (Irong, in the Night 
with three Rams: he chofe this Method for Fear of alarm¬ 
ing the French if he attempted it with Cannon ; the 
Strokes of the Rams, however, were heard, but not fuf. 
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great Skill, Experience, and long Service, and 
who confequently was capable of inftrufting 
others in thofe Branches of the Profeffion in 
which he had diftinguifhed himfclf. 

The Legion had a Train of Joiners, Mafons, xi. 
Carpenters, Smiths, Painters, and Workmen of wo.- 
of every Kind, for tlie Conftruftion of Barracks 
in the Winter-Ca.mps, and for making or repair¬ 
ing the wooden Towers, Arms, Carriages, and 
the various Sorts of Machines and Engines for 
the Attack or Defence of Places. They had 
allb travelling Work-fhops, wherein they made 

Shields, Cuirafles, Helmets, Bows, Arrows, 
Javelins, and offcnfive and defenfive Arms of all 
Kinds. The Ancients made it their chief Care 
to have every Thing for the Service of the Army 
within the Camp: they had even a Body of 
Miners, who, by working under Ground and 
piercing the Foundations of Walls, according to 
the Pradlice of the Befli*, penetrated into the 

peded. This opened a Paffage for feme Detachments of 
Horfe and Foot, who polled themfcives in fuch a Manner 
in the Park, tliat Francis was forced to fight, was defeated, 
and taken Prilbner. 

* Befli.] The Beffi were a People of Thrace. Vegetios 
fpeaks of them again, B. IV. 24, as very dextrous in 
working Mines of Metal: and they arc mentioned by 
Ovid, Trill. IV, I, 67. 

“ Vivere quam miferum eft inter BeftolqQe Getafque!” 

Body 
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Body of a Place. All thefe were under the 
Diredion of die Officer called the Pr*feft of the 
Workineo. 


XII, Tri- We have obferved that the Legion had ten 
Cohorts, the firft of which, called the Milliarian 
- Cohort, was compofed of Men feledled on Ac¬ 
count of their Circumftances, Birth, Education, 
Perfon, and Bravery. The Tribune who com¬ 
manded them was likewife diftinguiihed.for his 
Skill in his Exercifes, for the Advantages of his 
Perfon, and the Integrity of his Manners. The 
other Cohorts were commanded, according to 
the Emperor’s Pleafure, either by Tribunes or 
other Officers commiffioned for that Purpofe. 
In former Times the Difcipline was fo ftrift, that 
the Tribunes or Officers abovementioned, not 
only caufed the Troops under their Command to 
be exercifed duly in their Prefence, but were 
themlclvcs fo perfedk in their military Exercifes 
as to fet them the Example *. Nothing does fo 

* Set them the Example.] Silius Italicus gms an ele¬ 
gant Defeription of Scipio’* Expertnefs in military E.xer- 
cifes. I,ib. 8. 

Ipfe infer medios ventarat ingentia Landis 
Signa dabat; vibrate Sudem, tranfinittere Saltn 
Morales Foflas, undofura frangere nando 
Indutus Thoraca Vadnm, Speflacula tant* 

Ante Acies Virtutis crant: fspe alitePlanta 
Ilia perfoffum, & Campi per aperta volantem 
Ipfe Pedes prxvertit Equum: fipe arduus idem . 
Cafirorum Spatiom Sc Saxo tranfmilit St Hafia. 

much 
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much Honor to the Abilities and Application of 
the Tribune, as the Appearance and Diicipline 
of the Soldiers, when their Apparel b neat and 
clean, their Arms bright and in good Order, and 
\^hen they perform their Excrcifes and Evoluti^ 
ons with Dexterity. 




The chief Enfign of the whtde Legion is the xiir. Ce«. 
Eagle, and carried by the Eagle-Bearer. Each Enfign. of 
Cohort has alfo its own peculiar Enfign the**' 
Dragon, carried by the Draconariut. The Ao- 
clents, knowing the Ranks wcFeeafily diibrdercd 
in the Confufion of Action, i» remedy this In¬ 
convenience, divided the Cohotts into Centuries, 
and gave each Century an Enfign, inferfbed 
with the Number both of theCtdiort and CentO' 
ry, tliat the Men, k:eeping it in Sight, miglit be 
•prevented from ii^arattng from their Comrades 
in the greateft Tumults. Belides, the Cemurir 
ons, now called Centenarii, were dillinguiflied 
by the different Crefts on their Helmets *, to be 

* 'DiiTercnt CrHb on tbeir Heimei*.} Orig. traarv'crfif 
CafTidum Crifiii; aiul afterwvdc, Signam habebat in Ga¬ 
lea, fpeakingpf tic OatarioB. See Sea, i6. Tbis Paf- 
fage is.anch sompted in the Original. Wc naderfland, 
howevei; tbarthe CentariotM had fonw particular Mark on 
their Ihefanett, m be diftiogwihed by the Soldiert of their 
refpe£live Ceoturiet, but net what it wai. We knew the 
private Men had only fm«ll Ctefta ; and that thole of the 
Officers were often ornamented with Plumes of a large 
K Size. 
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more eadly known by the Soldiers of !their ro- 
fpcftive Centuries. Thefe Precautions prevent¬ 
ed any Miftake, as every Century was guided 
not only by its own Enfign, but likewile by rJic 
peculiar Form of the Helmet of its commanding 
Officer. The Centuries were alfo fubdivided ijv- 
to Mefles of ten Men each, who lay in the fame 
Tent, and were under the Orders and Infpeflion 
of a Decanus or Head of the Mefs. Thefc 
Mefles were alfo called Maniples *, from their 
conftant Cuftom of fighting together in thp 
fame Company or Diyiflpn. 

SiM, and with Gold and Silver, and reached rometiniM 
tiaite ctofs the Helmet; whicl; tnay, perhapt, be thp 
Meaning of Vegetiui, 

* Thefe Mefies were alfo called Maniples.] Orig. Coin 
tubeminm antem Manipolus vocabatnr, ab eo quod con- 
janffia Manibnt pariter dimicabant. This Derivati9a is 
qtiite di^erent from the received Opinion, and perhaps 
never cxiPed b)it in Vegetius’s Imagination. The Woid 
Maoipalus fignilies a Handful or Wifp of Hay, which the 
IBoIdsers, in the Time of Romnlns, carried on a Pole for an 
Enfign. The Form of it was altered in fucceeding Times, 
Mit the Name remained, Ovid etqilaini it very clearly^ 
falL 10, 113. ^ 

Non ilU Gal* labentia Signn tenebants 
Sed fua, quss magnum perdere Crimen etat. 

Ola qoidem Fesao ; fed eru Reveientia Feeno, > 
Quantam nnne Aqnilns cemis habere tuas, ' 
f ertica fulpenfos porubat longa Maniplos, 

Maniplaiif Nomina MUnr 

A« 
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* As thtf Divifions of the Infantry are called 
Centuries, fo thofe of the Cavalry are called 
Troops. A Troop confifts of thicty two Men^ 
and is cdftmarided by a Decurion. Every Cen* 
tury has its Enfign, and every Troop its Stan¬ 
dard. The Certturion iii the Infantry is choferi 
for his Size, Strength and Dexterity in throwing 
his milllve Weapons, and for his Skill iri the Ula 
of his Sword and Shield; in fhort^ fOr his Ex- 
pertnefs in all the Exercifes : he is to be vigilant^ 
temperate, adtive, and readier to execute the 
Orders he receives than to talk' ftrift in exerci- 
fing and keeping up proper Difcipline among his 
Soldiers, in obliging them to appear clean and 
Well-drefled f, and to have their Arms conftaritly 
rubbed and bright. In like Manner the Decuri¬ 
on is to be preferred to the Command of a Troop 
for his Adlivity, and Addrefs in mounting his 
Horfe completely armed for his Skill in ridings 


* In the Original this Section begins thus : QurnuidmO' 
dam later Peditei Centuria re] Manipoln appcHatur, itS 
inter Eqniies Tarnu dkitar. Ec lubet una Toma Eqni- 
tes 32. Hoic qui' praeft. Decurio nominator. Ut enio 
centum Pedites ab uno Centurione, fub uno Vexillo gn- 
bernantur, (imiiiter 3a Equitea ab uno Decurioae, fub uno 
Vexillo reguntuT. t bare here iftade ibihe iUteratiOtts, tq 
avoid an inelegant andf nielefs Repetitioii. Vegedn her* 
confounds the Maniple with the Centnrp. 

t Clean and wellrdxfflcd.] Orig. bene reftki ft ^idcead 
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and in the Ufc of the Lance and Bow; for hit 
Attention in forming his Men to all the £volt»* 
tions of the Cavalry *, and for his Care in oblig¬ 
ing them to keep their Cuirafles, Lances, and 
Helmets always bright and in good Order. The 
Splendor of the Arms has no inconliderable 
Effeft in fttiking Terror into an Enemy. Can 
that Man be reckoned a good Soldier who thro’ 
Negligence fuffers his Arnu to be fpoiled by 
Dirt and Ruft i In ihort it is the Duty of the 
Decurion to be attentive to whatever concerns 
either the Health or Dilcipline of the Men or 
Horfes in his Troop. 

XV. Man- Wc Ihall exemplify the Manner of drawing 
fng up It*’ tip an Army in Order of Battle in the Inftance of 
owerVf" one Legion, which may ferve for any Number. 
The Cavalry arc ported on the Wings. The In¬ 
fantry begin to form on a Line with the fitft 
Cohort on the Right. The fecond Cohort draws 
up on the left of the firft > the third occupies the 
Center -, the fourth is ported next; and the fifth 
clofes the left Flank. The Ordinarii, the other 
Officers, and the Soldiers of the firft Line, ran¬ 
ged before and round the Enfigns, were called 
the Principcs. They w'crc all heavy armed 
Troops, and had Helmets, Culraffes, Greaves, 
and Shields: their offcnfiye Weapons were large 
Swords called Spathte, and fmaller ones called 
SemTfpathi, together with five loaded Javelins 
in 
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ia the Concavity of the Shield, which they thre^ 
at the hiit; Charge. They had likewife two other 
Javelins, the largeft of which was compofed 
of a Staff five Feet and a Half long, and a trian¬ 
gular Head of Iron nine Inches long: this they 
formerly called Pilum, but it is now known by 
the Name of ^iculum. The Soldiers were 
particularly exercifed in the Ufe <ff this Weapon, 
becaufe, when thrown with Force and Skill, it 
often penetrated the Shields of the Foot, and 
the Cuirafles of the Horfc. The other Javelin 
was of a fmaller Size ; its triangular Point was 
only five Inches long, and the Staff three Feet 
and a Half: it was anciently called Verriculunn, 
but now Verutum. The firft Line, as I faid be¬ 
fore, was compofed of the Principes; the Ha- 
ftati formed the fecond, and were armed in the 
fame Manner. In the fecond Line * the fixih 
Cohort was polled on the right Flank, with the 
ieventh on its Left; the eighth drew up in tte 
Center; the ninth was the next; and the tenth 
always clofed the left Flank. In the Rear of 
thelc two Lines were the Ferentarii, light In- 

* In tlw imnd Line the firth Cohort.} I hare followed 
the French Franllator in tranfipofing fome Sentence* in thia 
Place. Vegetius mentions the light Troops before the Hi- 
ftati who formed the fecond Line. But both the Order of 
Taftics and the Conne^on require this Alteration. . 

fantry. 
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ftntry*, and the Troops armed with Shidds,- 
loaded Javelins, Swords, and common miflivw 
Weapons* much in the £unc Manner as our 
modem Soldiers. This was alfo the Poftof the 
Archers, who had Helmets, Cuirailes, Swords, 
Bows, and Arrows; of the Slingers who threw 
Stones with the common Sling or with the^ 
Fuftibalus; and of the Tr?gularii+ who an¬ 
noyed the Enemy with Arrows from the Manu« 
balifta* or Arcubalifbe. 

XVI. Ann In the Rear of all the Lines, the Triarii* 
tumnaod' Completely armed, were drawn up. They had 
Shields, Cuirades, Helmets, Greaves, Swords 
and Daggers, loaded Javefuis, and two of the 
common miflive Weapons. Theyrefted, during 
the A€lion, on one Knee, that if the firft Linev 

■ • Light lafantiT’.] After this we find in the Origiaalr 
Qgos nunc £xculcatore$ & Armaturai dicknus. The Cri¬ 
tics are ilrangely pyaaled about the firft Word; and tha 
latter is fo differeotty ufed by Vegetius, that it is impoffi- 
ble to tell what to make of it. The French Traollator 
Calls it his magic Word, which He ufes in any Sigirifiesf- 
tion he pleafes. Some, inftead of Exculcatores, read Auxi> 
liatores, Scukatores, Excutfatores, Scuutores, &c. The 
Uncertainty of the FhiTage will joftify my omitting it. 

f Tragularii.] They were fo denominated from barbed 
Arrows, called Tragula:, fhot from the Manubaliftw and As— 
cubalillz. The Manubaliftie were Hand-Baliftse ; and ths 
Arcabalill* are commonly tianflated Crofs-Bows : bat I 
thought it bell to leave them as they are in the Original. 

wsrc 
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were obliged to give W»y, they might b? frefl* 
when brought up to the Charge, and thereby 
retrieve what was loft, and recover th* Victory. 

All the Enfigns, tho’ of the Infantry, wore 
Cuirafles of a fmaller Sort, and covered their 
lieltnets with the lhaggy Skins of Beafts to 
make themfeivcs appear more terrible to the 
Enemy: but the Centurions had complete Coi- 
ralles. Shields, and Helmets of Iron, the Crefts 
of which, placed tranfverfly thereon, were or¬ 
namented with Silver, that they might be the 
more eafily diftinguUhed by their refpedive Sol¬ 
diers. 

The following Difpofition delerves the greateft tj* 
Attention. In the Beginningof an Engagement, ^ 
the firft and fecond Lines remained immoveable in Atbo*. 
on their Ground, and the Triarii in their ufual , 
Pofition. The light-armed Troops, compoied 
as abovementioned *, advanced in the Front of 
the Line, and attacked the Enemy: if they 
could make them give Way, they purfued them-, 
but if they were rcpullird by their fuperior Bra¬ 
very or Numbers, they retired be.iind thejr own 
heavy-armed Infantry, which appeared, to ufe 
the Expreftion, Ijke a Wall of Iron, and which 

f CoffiporncI «s abovementioned.] Tn the Original the 
light Troopi a|e all again particularired as above. A Re- 
^titioo e<]oaIl/ unneceflary and tirefoiae. 
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renewed the A£Hon, at firft with their miffivfe 
Weapons, then Sword in Hand: if they -broke 
the Enemy, they never putfued them, left they 
Ihould break their Ranks, or throw the Line 
into Confuflon; and left the Enemy, taking Ad- 
vanta^ of their Diforder, (hould rctqm to the 
Attack, and deftroy them without Difficulty. 
The Purfuit, therefore, was entirely left to the 
l^ht-armed Troops and the Cavalry. By thefe 
Precautions and Difpofitions, the Legion was 
vidtorious without Danger, or if the contrary 
happened, was preferved without any confidera- 
blc Lofs: for as it is not calculated for Purfuk, 
it is likewife not eafily thrown into Diforder. 

xvnt. Left the Soldiers, in the Confufion of Battlp, 
niSiu rf Ihould be fcparaicd from their Comrades, every 
Cohort had its Shields painted * in a Manner 
•h«irsh.eidi.peculiar to itfelf: the Term for thefe diftinguilh- 
ing Marks is and the Cuftom is ftijl 

kept up. The Name of each Soldier was alfo 
wrote on his Shield, together with the Number 
of the Cohort and Century to which he belonged. 

• •• Every Cohort had its Shields paiated.] The Shields of 
the Roman Soldiers were often curioufly painted and or¬ 
namented; and they were fo careful as to keep them A- 
ways covered. Czfar, B. G. II, zi, fpeaking of theSnr- 
• prife of his Troops by the Belgse, fays it was fe AiAlen, 
that (among other Particulars) his Men had not T*s»f t® 
uncover their Shields. i 

From 
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From this Defcription, we may compare the 
Legion, when in proper Order, to a well forti¬ 
fied City, as containing within itlelf every Thing 
requifite in War, wherever it. moved: it was 
fecure from any fudden Attempt or Surprife of 
an Enemy by its expeditious Method of intrench¬ 
ing its Camp even in open Plains; and was al¬ 
ways fufficiently provided with Troops and 
Arms of every Kind. To be victorious, there¬ 
fore, over our Enemies in the Field, we mult 
unanimoufly fupplicate Heaven to difpofc the 
Emperor to reform the Abufes in raifing our 
Levies, and to recruit our Legions after the 
Method of tlic Ancients. The fame Care in 
chufing and inftruCting our young Soldiers in all 
military Exercifes and Evolutions, will foon 
make them equal to the old Ron)an Troops who 
fubdued the whole World. Nor let tl\is Altera¬ 
tion and Lofs of ancient Difeipline any Way 
affcCl Your Majcfty, fince it is a Happinefs re- 
ferved for You alone both to reftore the ancient 
Ordinances, and cftablilh new ones for the pub¬ 
lic Welfare. Every Work, before the Attempt, 
carries in it an Appearance of Difficulty; but in 
this Cafe, if the Levies are made by careful and 
experienced Officers, an Army may be raifed, 
dilciplined, and rendered fit for Service, in a 
very ihort. Time: for, the necclTary Expences 
once provided, Diligence foon effeCts whatever 
it undertakes. 


L 
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t^i^nd'Ac- Several Pofts in the Legion requiring Min of 
'Xcin' Education, the Superintendants c£ the 

Rcciuits. Levies, befides Size, Strength, and the proper 
Difpofition for the Service, Qualifications to be 
attended to in general, Ihould felcft fome Re* 
emits for their Skill in Writing* and Accounts. 
For the whole Detail of the Legion, including 
the Lifts of the Soldiers exempted from Duty on 
private Accounts, the Rofters for their Tour of 
military Duties, and their Pay-Lifts, is daily 
entered in the Legionary Books, and kept, we 
may almoft fay, with greater Exaclncis than the 
Regulations of Provifions or other civil Mattert 
in the Regifters of the Police. The daily 
Guards in Time of Peace, the advanced Guards 
and Out-Pofts in Time War, which are 
mounted regularly by the Centuries and Mefifei 
in their Turns, are likewife punctually kept in 
Rolls for that Purpofe, with the Name of each 
Soldier whofe Tour is paft, that no one nuy 
have Injuftice done him, or be exculcd from his 
Duty by Favor. They are alfo exaCt in enter¬ 
ing the Time and Limitation of Furlows, which 
formerly were never granted without Difficulty, 
and only on real and urgent Bufincls. They 
then never fuffered the Soldiers to attend on any 
private Perfon, or to concern themfdves in pri¬ 
vate Occupations; thinking it abfurd and im- 

• Writing.] Orig. Notarum Peritia. This i* iDterpre*- 
ed Writing in Short Hand, Cyphers, &c. 


proper 
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proper, that the Emperor’s Soldiers, clothed and 
fubfiftcd at the public Expence, Ihould follow 
any other Profeflion. Some Soldiers, however, 
were allowed for the Service of the Prjefefb, 
Tribunes, and even of the other Officers, out 
of the Number of the Accenfi, or fuch as were 
railed after the Legion was complete: they are 
now called Supernumeraries *. TIjc regular 
Troops were obliged to carry their Wood, Hay, 

Water, and Straw into the Camp themfelves -, 
and from fuch Kind of Services were called 
Munifices. 

The Inftitution of the Ancients which obliged 
the Soldiers to depoiit Half of every Donative -j- 
they received at theColors was wile and judicious: 
the Intent was, to preferve it for their Ufe, that ' 

* Sttpcnuimenries.] Orij;. Sapemumerarii. We fiad 
in Suetoaius, that Claudius inflituted a Kind of imagi¬ 
nary Soldiery (imaglnaria Militia) with fixed Stipends, 
compofed of abfent Peribns, who appeared only by Name. 

Claud. 25. 

t Donative.] Tkc Donatives were occafional Gratifica¬ 
tions in Money given to the Soldiers by the En^rars on 
their Acceffion, Vifiories, Ac. Soetooins tells os, that 
Domitian exprefsly forbad more than two Legions to en« 
camp together, and that any Soldier Ihonld depefit above 
a thonland Seiterces at the Colors, becaufe Antonins, arhea 
concerting his Revolt, feemed to have depended greatly 
on that Money. Domit. 7. 

L 3 thfjr 
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they might not fquandcr it in Extravs^ncc or 
idle Expcnce. for moft Men,» particularly the 
poorer Sort, foon fpcnd whatever they can get. 
A Referve of this Kind, therefore, is evidently of 
the greateft Service to the Soldiers themfelves: 
as they are maintained at the public Expencc, 
their military Stock by this Method is con- 
tinually increaling. The Soldier, who knows 
all his Fortune is depofited at his Colors, enter¬ 
tains no Thoughts of Defertion, conceives a 
greater Affeftion for them, and fights with 
greater Intrepidity in their Defence : he is allb 
prompted thereto by Intereft, the moft prevail¬ 
ing Confidcration among Men. This Money 
was contained in ten Bags, one for each Cohort. 
There was an eleventh Bag alfo, for a fmall 
Contribution from the whole Legion, as a com¬ 
mon Fund to defray the Expcnce of the Sepul¬ 
ture * of any of their dece^ed Comrades. 
Thefc Collcdions were kept in Bafkets in the 
Cuftody of the Enfigns, chofen for their Inte- 

• Sepulture ] The Ancients thought it the greateft Mis¬ 
fortune that could happen to be deprived of Sepulture. 
The Inftances of their Care in burying the Dead after an 
Engagement are frequent in all the Poets and Hiftorians. 
Tacitus, Annal. B. T, 61,62, gives us a very fine De- 
fcriptioa of the Burial of the Remains of three Roman Le¬ 
gions cut to Pieces under the Command of Yarns in Ger- 
]|iany, fix Years after that fatal Battle. Another Paljage in 
our Author, Book V, 14, fhows us how much they were 
affefled with this Misfortune. 


grily 
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grity and Capacity, who were anfwerable for the 
Truft, and obliged to account with every Man 
for his own Proportion. 

* Heaven certainly infpired the Romans with 
the Eftablilhment of the Legion, fo fuperior tbe 
does it feem to human Invention. Such is the 
Arrangement and Difpofition of the ten Cohorts 
tha: compofe it, as to appear one perfedt Body, 
and form one complete Whole. A Soldier, as 
he advances in Rank, proceeds as it were by Ro¬ 
tation thro’ the different Degrees of the feveral 
Cohorts, in fuch a Manner, that one who is pro¬ 
moted pafles from the firft Cohort to the tenth, 
and returns again regularly, thro’ all the others, 
with a continual Increafe of Rank and Pay, to 
the firft. Thus the Centurion of the Primiple, 
after having commanded in the difterent Ranks 
of every Cohort, attains that great Dignity in 

• Heaven certainly inffired the Romans.] Orig. Non 

tantum hamano Confilio, fed etiam Divinitatis loftinfln, 
hegiones a Romanis arbitrorconllitutas. The French Tranf- 
lator here finds Fault with the Original, and thinks the 
Enthufiafm of this PaiTage too great. But it is plain Mar- 
ihal Saxe thought otherwife, when he tranflated this Sen¬ 
tence, Cell fans Doute un Dieu qui leur infpira la Le¬ 
gion. (Traite des Legions, p. 39.) And I am perfuaded 
that the military Reader, fo far from being difpleafed with 
thefe Exprefiions of Vegetius, will conlider them as refult- 
ing from his Admiration of the Legion, and a full Con- 
vidion of its Excellence. j 


the 
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the firft, with infinite Advantages from the whole 
Le^on. The chief Prasfea of the Pnetorian 
Guards rifes by (he lame Method of Rotation 
to that lucrative and honorable Rank. Thus 
the Legionary Horle contraft an Affection for 
the Foot of their own Cohorts, notwithftanding 
the Antipathy naturally fubfifiing between the 
two Corps: and this Connexion eftabliflies a re¬ 
ciprocal Atuchment and Union between all the 
Cohorts, and the Cavalry and Infiuitry of the 
Legion. 

Mufic of the Legion confifts of Trum* 
Corn<i,aIi<i pets, Comcts, and Buccinas*. The Trumpet 
founds the Charge and the Retreat. The Cor¬ 
nets are ufed only to regulate the Motions of the 
Colors -, the Trumpets ferve when the Soldiers 
are ordered out to any-Work without theCobrs; 
but in Time of Aftion, the Trumpets and Cor¬ 
nets found together. The Clafllcum, which is 
a particular Sound of the Buccina or Horn, is 
appropriated to the Command in chief, and is 
ufed in the Prefence of the General, or at the 
Execution of a Soldier, as a Mark of its being 
done by his Authority. The ordinary Guards 

* Trumpeti, Coraets, and Buccinae ] See theic Inltm- 
ments deferibed. Book UI. 5. This whole Chapter is very 
tnnch corrupted in the Original. It is remarkable Vege- 
tios never mention* the Licuus, the peculiar Inftrument of 

the Cavalry. 

and 
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and the Out-Pofts arc always mounted and re¬ 
lieved by Sound of Trumpet, which alfo direfts 
the Motions of the Soldiers on Working-Parties, 
and on Field-Days. The Comets found when¬ 
ever the Colors are to be ftruck, or to be plan¬ 
ted. Thefe Rules muft be puniflually obfcrved 
in all Excrcifes and Reviews, that the Soldiers 
may be ready to obey them in Adion without 
Hefitation, according to the General’s Orders 
either to charge or halt, to purfue the Enemy 
or to retire. For Reafon will convince us, that 
what is necefiary to be performed in the Heat of 
Aftion, fhould conftantly be praftifed in the 
Leifurc of Peace, 

The Eftablifliment of the Legion being thus xxni. tic- 
explained, let us return to the Exercifes *. The ti«'Tce'pfc 
younger Soldiers and Recruits went thro’ their 
Exercifes of every Kind every Morning and 
Afternoon , and tiic Veterans and moft expert 
conltancly once a Day. Length of Service or 
Age alone will never form a military Man for, 
after ferving many Years, an undifeiplined Sol¬ 
dier is ftill a Novice in his ProfeBion. Not only 
thofe under the Mailers at Arms, but al! the 
Soldiers in general, were formerly trained incef- 

• Exercifes.] Orig. LegionisOrdlnatione digeilci, adEx- 
ercitiam rcvcrtaaiur: unde (ficut jam diQum ell) Exer- 
citus Nomen accepit. The latter Part of this Sctileuce I 
hsvc omitted as foreign to the Subjeft. 

fantly 
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fantly in thofe Excrcifes, which now are only 
exhibited as Shows in the Circus on particular 
Solemnities. By Praftice only can be acquired 
Agility of Body, and the Skill requifite to en¬ 
gage an Enemy with Advantage, efpecially in 
dole Fight. But the moft eflential Point of all, 
is to teach Soldiers to keep their Ranks, and 
never abandon their Colors in the moft difficult 
Evolutions: Men, thus trained, arc never at a 
Lofs amidft the greateft Confufion of Numbers. 
The Recruits fikcwife are to be cxercifcd with 
wooden Swords at the Poft, to be taught to 
attack this imaginary Antagonift on all Sides, 
and to aim at the Sides, Feet, or Head, both 
with the Point and Edge of the Sword; they 
muft be inftrufted how to fpring forward to 
give the Blow, to rife with a Bound above the 
Shield, and then to fink down and ftieltcr them- 
felves under Cover of it; in what Manner to 
advance and how to retire. They muft alfo 
throw their Javelins at the Poft from a confidcra- 
ble Diftance, to acquire a good Aim, and to 
ftrengthen the Arm. The Archers and Slingers 
let up Bundles of Twigs or Straw for Marks, 
and generally ftruck them with Arrows, and 
with Stones from the Fuftibalus, at the Diftance 
of fix hundred Feet. Thus they acquired Cool- 
nefs and Exaftnefs in Aftion from familiar 
Cuftom and Excrcife in the Field. The Slingers 
Ibould 
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Ihould be taught to whirl the Sling but once • 
about the Head before they caftthe Stone : for¬ 
merly all the Soldiers were traine<3 to the Praiiice 
of throwing Stones of a Pound Weight with the 
Hand; which is thought the readier Method, as 
not requiring a Sling. The Ufc of the common 
miflivc Weapons and loaded Javelins was another 
Part of the Excrcife ftridlly attended to. Tp 
continue this Difciplinc without Interruption 
during the Winter, they erefted for the Cavalry 
Porticos or Riding-Houfes, covered with Tiles 
or Shingles, and if they were not to be procured, 
with Reeds, Rulhes, or Thatch: large open 
Halls were likewife conltru&ed in the fame 
Manner for the Ufe of the Infantry •, by thefc 
Means the Troops were provided with Places of 
Exercife flickered from bad Weather. But even 
in Winter, if it did not rain or fnow, they were 
obliged to perform their Exercifes in the Field, 
left an IntermilTion of Difeipline Ihould affeft 
both the Courage and Conftitution of the Soldi¬ 
er. In Ihort, both Legionary and Auxiliary 
Troops Ihould be continually exercifed in cutting 

• But once abont the Head.] Virgil, aEn. IX, 586, 
makes Mezentius whirl the Sling three '1 ;me5 rou.id hii 
Head, perhaps to caft the Stone with greater Force. 
Stridenteln Fundam, pofitis Mezentiua Armis, 

Ipfe ter addufta circuin Caput egit Habena ; 

Ec media adverfi liquefafto Tempora Piunibo 
Diifidit, ac multa porreflum extendit Arena. 

M Wood, 


S' 
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Wood, carrying Burdens, pairing Ditches, fwitn- 
tning in the Sea or in Riirers, marching in the 
full Step and even running with their Arms and 
Baggage ■, that, inured to Labor in Peace, they 
may find no Difficulty in War. For as the weU 
trained Soldier is eager for Action, fo does the 
untaught fear it: in War Difcipline is fuperior 
to Strength; but if that Difcipline is neglcfted, 
there is no longer any Difference between the 
Soldier and the Peafant. 

XXIV.w« • Wreftlers, Hunters, Charioteers, for the 

Sake of inconfiderable Rewards or the Favor tff 
ifcffiaai. Populace, make it their conftant Study to 
attain Perfeflion in their feveral Profeffions. 
Much more incumbent is it on a Soldier, on 
whom the Prefenration of his Country depends, 
to make himfelf Mafter of the Science of War, 
and perfect himfelf in all its Branches by conti- 
nual Prailice. He has before him the Incite¬ 
ments, not only of Victory, but alfo of confidcr- 
able Booty •, and may cxpe6t, by Seniority, and 

• Wreftlers, Hunters, Charioteers.] Thefe were the Ac¬ 
tors in the Circcnfian Shows. The Exercife of Wreftling, 
and the Chariot-Races were very common : in the public 
Huntings they let loofe Lions, Tigers, Leopards, Stags, Boars. 
&c. which were hunted and engaged by the Beftiarii, Men 
appointed or hired for that Purpofe. They were given by 
the Emperors and great Men for the Entertainment of the 
People. JuUas Caelar gave one that lafted five Days fuc- 
ceffively. 
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his General’s Attention to reward Merit, to rife 
to the moft honorable and profitable Employ¬ 
ments of the Service. Stage-Players, tho’ ap¬ 
plauded by the Public, continue their Applicati¬ 
on to their Bufinefs. How much more Ihould 
the Soldier, whether Recruit or Veteran, en¬ 
gaged by Oath to the Service, labor indefatigably 
in the Exercife of his Profeflion, as it is his Duty 
to fight both for his own Safety, and the Liberty 
of his Country, and as the old Maxim is certain, 
that the very Effence of an Art confifts in con- 
ftant Praftice ? 

The Legion owes its Succefs to its Arms and xxv. mj. 
Machines, as well as to the Number and Bra- T'’"'* "t 
very of its Soldiers. In the firft Place, every "** 
Century has a Balilla*, mounted on a Carriage 
drawn by Mules, and ferved by a Mefs, that is, 
ten Menf from the Century to which it belongs. 

The 

• Every Century has a Balifta.] Orig. Carrobalifta, a 
mounted on a Carriage. In the preceding Sentenco 
\ t'gctius fays, Primum omnium (Legio) inftruitur Jacuiis, 
qu.c null.-c Loiicie, nulla p; Ijuiu Scuta fufferre: then ho 
(ieferibes the CarrcbaliAa, and immediately after repeats. 

I'pcaking of the fame Darts, ad quarum Impetum, nee 
Equites loiicari, nec P^dites feutati, poCuiit obflare. I 
have thrown thefe two Sentences into one, to avoid Repe- 


t Ten Men.] Orig. .Singula Contubernia, hoc ell, un- 
decini Komiiies. The Contradiition here is Co evident to 
M vJiat 
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The larger thefc Engines are, the greater Dif- 
tance they carry, and with the greater Force. 
They are ufed not only to defend the Intrench- 
ments of Camps, but arc alfo placed in the Field 
in the Rear of the heavy-armed Infantry; and 
fuch is the Violence with which they threw the 
Darts, that neither the CuiralTes of the Horfe 
nor Shields of the Foot can refill: them. ‘ The 
Number of thefe Engines in a Legion is fifty 
five. Befides thefe, are ten Onagri, one for 
each Cohon-, they arc drawn ready-armed on 
Carriages by Oxen: in Cafe of an Attack they 
defend the Works of the Camp, by throwing 
Stone?, as the Baliftae do Darts. The Legion 
carries with it a Number of fmall Boats, each 
hollowed out of a fingle Piece of Timber, with 
long Cables and fometiiiies Iron Chains, to fatten 
thci!'. together: thefe Boats, * joined and covered 
witn Planks, ferve as Bridges over unfordable 
Riv- rs, on v.v.ki. : c h Cavalry and Infantry pafs 
withcui Danger. It is provided with Iron 
Hooks called Wolves, and Iron Scithes fixed to 

what Vegetiu"! Pxnrrf'K lays in the thirteenth Seftion of 
til's nt ok-, th,.; ?.;cfs confifted of ten Men, and the 
Ahcrp.tioi; fi' night, that I have admitted it without Scra¬ 
pie. Eefide; it i- moft likely that a complete File, eom- 
ni.'iiiv fii; pefed t have confided of ten Men, who lay in 
tliL 1 1 ; i. wa. aiiotttd for .n.' Service of the Engine. 

• I'hch-;,ca;s.] Oiig. Monoxyli; a'Greek Word figni- 

fyi.-.g ti.c lame I'hing. 


the 
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the Ends of long Poles; and with Forks, Spades, 

Shovels, Pickaxes, Wheelbarrows, andBaikets, 
for digging and tranfporting Earth; together 
with Hatchets, Axes, and Saws, for cutting and 
fawing Palifades, and all Kinds of Wood. Be- 
fides which, a Train of Workmen attend on it 
furnilhed with all Inftruments necelTary for the 
Conftruftion of Tortoifes, Mufculi, Rams, 

Vines, moving Towers, and other Machines for 
the Attack of Places. As the Enumeration of 
all the Particulars of this Sort would be too 
tedious, I lhall only obferve that the Legion 
Ihould carry with it, wherever it moves, what¬ 
ever is neceflary for every Kind of Service, that 
the Encampments may have all the Strength and 
Conveniences of a fortified City. 


END OF BOOK II. 
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BOOK III. 

TO THE 

EMPEROR VALE NT IN I AN. 

PREFACE. 

T he Athenians and Lacedaemonians were 
Mailers of Greece before the Macedo¬ 
nians, as Hiftory informs us. The Athenians 
excelled not only in War, but in other Arts and 
Sciences ; the Lacedaemonians made War their 
chief Study. They are affirmed to be the firft 
who reafoned on the Events of Battles, and 
committed their Obfervations thereon to Writing, 
with fuch Succefs, as to reduce the military Art, 
before conlidered as totally dependant on Courage 


or 
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or Fortune, to certain Rules and fixed Princi¬ 
ples : in Confequence whereof they eftablilhed 
Schools of Tadlics for the InftruAion of Youth 
in all the Manoeuvres of War. How worthy of 
Admiration are thefe People, for particularly 
applying themfelves to the Study of an Art, 
without which no other Art can poffibly fubfift! 
The Romans followed their Example, and both 
pra&ifcd their Inftitutions in their Armies, and 
preferved them in their Writings. Thefe arc 
the Maxims and Inftruftions, difperfed thro’ the 
Works of different Authors, which Your Ma- 
jefty has ordered me to abridge j as the Pemfal 
of the whole would be too tedious, and the 
Authority of only a Part unfatisfadlory. The 
Effcfl: of the Lacedaemonian Skill in Difpofitions 
for general Aflions, appears evidently in the 
fingle Inftance of Xantippus, who alfifted the 
Carthaginians after the repeated Ruin of their 
Armies, and merely by fuperior Skill and Con¬ 
duit defeated Attilius Regulus at the Head of t 
Roman Army till that Time always viitorious, 
took him Prilbner, and thus terminated the War 
by a fingle Ailion. Hannibal alfo, before he 
fet out on his Expedition into Italy, chofe a 
Lacedemonian * for his Counfellor in military 
Operations j 

• LacedxmoDian.] This, perhaps, was either Sofilus 
or Phllenius, two Lacedxmonians who accompanied Han¬ 
nibal in all his Expeditions. They have been generally 
taken 
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Operations; and by his Advice, tho’ inferior to 
the Romans both in Number and Strength, 
overthrew fo many Confuls and fuch mighty 
Legions. He, therefore', who defires Peace, 
fliould prepare for War: he who afpires to Vic¬ 
tor}’, Ihould fpare no Pains to form his Soldiers: 
and he who hopes for Succefs, (hould fight on 
Principle, not Chance. No one dares to offend 
or infult a Power of known Superiority in Ac¬ 
tion. 

taken for Men of Letters only, which the Carthaginian 
General knew very well how to do withoat. (French Trao- 
flator.) 
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BOOK III. 

S ECTION. I. Number whereof an Army Ihould 
confift. II. Means of preferving it in Health. lii. 
Care requifiteto provide Forage and Provifions. l v. 
Methods to prevent Mutiny in an Army. v. Mi¬ 
litary Signals. VI. Marches in the Neighborhood 
of the Enemy, vii. Paffages of Rivers, viu. 
Rules for encamping an Army. ix. Motives for 
the Plan of Operations of a Campaign, x. How 
to manage raw and undifeiplined Troops, xi. Pre¬ 
parations for a general Engagement, xii. The 
Difpofitions of Troops to be founded before Battle. 
XIII. Choice of the Field of Battle, xiv. Order 
of Battle. XV. The proper Diftances and Intervals. 
XVI. Difpofition of theCavalry, xvii. Referves. 
xvm. Port of the General, and of the fecend and 
third in Command, xix. Manoeuvres in Adlion. 
xx.^^Various Difpofitions for engaging, xxi. The 
Flight of an Enemy not to be prevented, but facili¬ 
tated. XXu. Manner of conducing a Retreat, 
xxiii. Camels, and Cavalry called Cataphradli. 
XXIV. Armed Chariots and Elephants, xxv. Re- 
fources in Cafe of a Defeat. xxvi. General 
Maxims. 

fECT. 1. HE firft Book treats ot the Clioice and 
an X Excrcifcs of new Levies j the fccond ex- 
plains the Eftablifhment of the Legion and the 
Method of Difeipline; and tlie third contains 
jjte Difpofitions for Adlion, By this methodical 
ProgrellioPj 
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ProgrdTion, the following Inftruftions on general 
Aftions, and the Means of Viftory, will be bet¬ 
ter underftood, and of greater Ufe. By an 
Army is meant a Number of Troops, Legions 
and Auxiliaries, Cavalry and Infantry, aflembled 
to make War; this Number is limited by Judges 
of the Profeflion. The Defeats of Xerxes, Da- 
tiiis, Mithridates, and other Monarchs, who 
brought innumerable Multitudes into the Field, 
plainly fhow, that the Deftruftion of fuch pro¬ 
digious Armies is owing more to their own 
Numbers, than to the Bravery of their Enemies. 
An Army too numerous, is fubjeft to many 
Dangers and Inconveniences: its Bulk makes it 
flow and unwieldy in its Motions: and as it is 
obliged to march in Columns of great Lengtii, 
it is expofed to the Rifquc of being continually 
harrafled and infulted b}’ inconfiderable Panics 
of the Enemy. The Incumbrance of the Bag¬ 
gage is often an Occafion of its being furprifed 
in its Paflage thro’ difficult Places or over Ri¬ 
vers. The Difficulty of providing Forage for 
fuch Numbers of Horfes and other Beafts of 
Burden is very great. Befules, Scarcity of Pro- 
vifions, which is to be carefully guarded againfl: 
in all Expeditions, foon ruins fuch Large Armies, 
where the Confumption is fa prodigious, that 
notwithftanding the greate.ft Care in filiing the 
Magazines, they in a fliort Time muft begin to 
fail; and fometimes they will unavoidably be 
N 2 diftrefled 
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diftrefled for Want of Water. But if unfortu¬ 
nately this immenfe Army fhould be defeated, 
the Numbers loft muft necclTarily be very great-, 
and the Remainder, who fave themfelves by 
flight, too much dilpirited to be brought again 
to Aflion. The Ancients, taught by Experi¬ 
ence, preferred Difeipline to Numbers. In 
Wars of lefler Importance, they thought one 
Legion, with Auxiliaries, that is, ten thoufand 
Foot and two thoufand Horfe, fufficient; and 
often gave the Command to a Praetor as to a 
General of the fecond Rank. When the Pre¬ 
parations of the Enemy were formidable, they 
fent a General of Confular Dignity with twenty 
thoufand Foot and four thoufand Horfe: and in 
our Times this Command is given to a Count of 
the firft Order*. But when there happened any 
dangerous Infurreftion fupported by infiniteMul- 
titudes of fierce and barbarous Nations, on fuch 
Emergencies they took the Field with two Ar¬ 
mies under the two Confuls, who were charged 
both fingly and jointly, to take Care to preferve 
the Republic from Danger. In Ihort, by this 
Management, the Romans, almoft continually 
engaged in War with different Nations in differ- 

• Count of the f.rfl Order.] Orjg. tanquam Comes ma¬ 
jor mittcb.itiir. In our Author’s Time there were Counts 
of the firft, fecond. and third Order. We find them men¬ 
tioned in the 2d, cth, lOth, and 17th Scaions of this 
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cnt Parts of the World, found thenrfelves able 
to oppofe them in every Quarter: and the Excel¬ 
lence of their Difcipline made their fmall Armies 
fufficient to encounter all their Enemies with 
Succefs. But it was an invariable Rule in their 
Armies, that the Number of Allies or Auxilia¬ 
ries fhould never exceed that of the Roman 
Citizens. 

The next Article is of the greatcfl; Importance; ir. Mem. 
the Means of preferving the Health of the "nfTt'ln”” 
Troops. This depends on the Choice of Situa- 
tion and Water, on the Scafon of the Year, 
Medicine, and Exercife. As to Situation, the 
Army Ihould never continue any Time in the 
Neighborhood of unwholefome MarOies, or on 
dry Plains or Eminences without fome Sort of 
Shade or Shelter. In the Summer, the Troops 
Ihould never encamp without Tents : and their 
Marches, in that Seafon of the Year when the 
Heats are excefiive, Ihould begin by Break of Day, 
that they may arrive at the Place of DeAination 
in good Time; otherwile they will contraft 
Difeafes from the Heat of the Weather and the 
Fatigue of the March. In a fevere Winter they 
fhould never march in the Night in Froft and 
Snow, or be expofed to Want of Wood or 
Clothes. A Soldier, ftarved with Cold, can 
neither be healthy nor fit for Service. The 
Water muft be wholclbme and not marfl-.y; bad 
Water 
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"VVater is a Kind of Poifon, and the Caufe of* 
epidemic Diftempers. It is the Duty of the 
Officers of the Legion, of the Tribunes, and 
even of the Commander in chief* himfelf, to 
take Care that the lick Soldiers are fupplied with 
proper Diet, and diligently attended by the Phy- 
ficians: for little can be expcded from Men who 
have both the Enemy and Difeafes to ftrugglc 
with. However, the beft Judges of the Service 
have always been of Opinion that daily Prafticc 
of the military Exercifes is much more efficaci¬ 
ous towards the Health of an Army, than ;ill 
the Art of Medicine: for this Reafon, they cx- 
ereifed their Infantry without Intermiffion, if it 
rained or fnowed under Cover, and in fine Wea¬ 
ther in the Field. They were alfo alTiduous irt 
excrcifing their Cavalry, not only in Plains, but 
alfo in uneven Ground, broken, and cut with 
Ditches: the Horfes as well as the Men were 
thus trained, both on the abovementioned Ac¬ 
count, and to prepare them for Aftion. Hence 
■wc may perceive the Importance and Neceflity 
of a ftri(5t Obfervance of the military Exercifes 
in an Army, fince Health in the Camp, and 
Vidtory in the Field, depend on them. If i 
numerous Army continues long in one Place irt 
the Summer or in the Autumn, the Waters be- 

* Commander in Chief.] Orig. Ipfiuj Comiti), qui jn»- 
jorem fuftinec PoteAatem. 


come 
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come corrupt, and theAir infeftedi from whence 
proceed malignant and fatal Piftempers, which 
nothing but frequent Change of Encampments 
can prevent. 

* Famine makes greater Havoc in an Armyiii.careie, 
than the Enemy, and is more terrible than the r- 
Sword. Time and Opportunity may help to re- pfOTifiM*, 
irieve other Misfortunes; but where Forage and 
Provifions have not been carefully provided, the 

Evil is without Remedy. The main and princi¬ 
pal Point in War is to fecure Plenty of Provili- 
ons, and to deftroy the Enemy by Famine. An 
exaft Calculation muft therefore be made, be¬ 
fore the Commencement of the .War, of the 
Number of Troops, and the Expcnces incident 
thereto, that the Provinces may timely furniJb 
the Forage, Corn, and all other Kinds of Pro¬ 
vifions demaoded of them, to be tranfported, in 
more than fufficient Quantity, into the ftrongeft 
and moft convenient Cities, before the Opening 
of the Campaign. If the Provinces cannot 
raife their Quotas in Kind, they muft compound 
for them in Money, to be employed in procuring 
all Things requifite for the Service: for the 
PolTcffions of the Subjeft can no otherwife be 

• Famine, &c.] This Seflion in the Original begins, 

Ordo poftulat, ut de Commeatu Pabuli Frumentique di- 
catur; liepius eniin Penuria, &c. This Preface i hare 
pmuted. 


fecured 
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fecured than by the Defence of Arms. Thefe 
Precautions often become doubly neceflary, as a 
Siege is fometimes protrafted beyond Expefta-i- 
tion; the Befiegers refolving to fuffer themfelves 
all the Inconveniences of Want fooner than raife 
the Siege, if they have any Hopes of reducing 
the Place by Famine. Edidls Ihould be iflued 
out, requiring the Country People to convey 
their Cattle, Grain, Wine, and all Kinds of 
Provifions that may be of Service to the Enemy, 
into garrifoned Fortreffes, or into the f^eft Ci¬ 
ties : and if they do not comply with the Order, 
proper Officers * are to be appointed to compel 
them to it. The Inhabitants of the Province 
muft likewife be obliged to retire with their 
Effefts into fome fortified Place, before the 
Irruption of the Enemy. The Fortifications, 
and all the Machines of different Kinds muft 
alfo be examined and repaired in Time: for if 
you are once furprifed by the Enemy before you 
are in a proper Pofture of Deftnce, you arc 
thrown into irrecoverable Confufion; and you 
can no longer draw any Afliftance from the 
neighboring Places, all Communication with 
them being cut off. But a faithful Management 
of the Magazines, and a frugal Diftribution of 
the Provifions, with proper Precautions taken at 
firft, will enfiire fufficient Plenty: when Pror 

• Proper Officers.] Orig. per eleftos Perferutatores, or 
asothenvife read, Profecutorcs, Perfecutores, or Executores. 

viOoqs 
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yifions once begin to fail, Parfimony is ill-timed, 
and comes too late. On difEcult Expeditions 
the Ancients diftributed the Proviflons at a fixed 
Allowance to each man without Diftinftion of 
Rank; and when the Emergency was paft:, the 
Government accounted for the full Proportions *. 
The Troops fhould never want Wood and For¬ 
age in Winter, or Water in Summer; and 
Ihould have Corn, Wine, Vinegar, and even 
Salt, in Plenty at all Times. Cities and For- 
trelTes are garrifoned by fuch Men as are leaft fit 
for the Service of the Field; and are provided 
with all Sorts of Arms, Arrows, Fuftibalij 
Slings, Stones, Onagri, and Balifts, for their 
Defence. Great Caution is requifite that the un- 
fufpefting Simplicity of the Inhabitants be not 
impofed on by the Treachery or Peijuryof the 
Enemy: for pretended Conferences and deceit¬ 
ful Appearances of Truces have often been mord 
fatal than open Force. By obferving the fore¬ 
going Precautions, the Bcfieged may have it 
in their Power to ruin the Enemy by Famine, 
if he keeps his Troops together, and if he di¬ 
vides them, by frequent Sallies and Surprifals. 

An Army drawn together from different Parts 
fometimesis difpofed to Mutiny: and tlie Troops, 

• Proportions.] We find. Book I, 13, and II, 7, that 
feveral Clafleii of Soldiers were dillinguiflicd by a double Al¬ 
lowance of Provilions. 


O 
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tho’ not inclined to fight, pretend to be angry 
at not being led againlt the Enemy: which fe- 
ditious Difpofition principally fliows itfelf In fuch 
as have lived in their Quarters in Idlcnefs and 
Effeminacy. Thefe Men, unaccuftomed to the 
neceflary Fatigue of the Field, are dHgufted at 
its Severity j their Ignorance of Difciplinc makes 
them afraid of Aftion, and infpires them with 

Infolence. There are fcveral Remedies for this 
Evil. While the Troops arc yet feparated, and 
each Corps continues in its refpedtive Quarters, 
let the Tribunes, their Lieutenants, and the 
Officers in general, make it their Bufinefs to 
keep up fo ftrift a Difciplinc as to leave them no 
Room to harbor any Thoughts but of Submif- 
fion and Obedience. Let them be conftantly 
employed either In Field-Days, or in the Infpec. 
tion of their Arms •, and not be allowed to 
be abfent by Furlow: let them be frequently 
called over by the Roll, and trained to the exa£l 
Obfervance of every Signal: let them be exer- 
cifed in the Ufe of the Bow, in throwing miffivc 
Weapons, and Stones both with the Hand and 
Sling, and with the wooden Sword at the Poll*: 
let all this be continually repeated, and let them 
be often kept under Arms till they are tired. 
Let them be exerciled in running and leaping, 
to facilitate the pafling of Ditches: and if their 

• At the Poll.] Orig. ad Vefles (jaflandos) pro Simi- 
litiiJine Gladiornm, ic. Sec the Note, Book I, Seft. g. 

Quarter; 
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Quarters are near the Sea or a River, let them 
all, without Exception, be obliged in the Sum¬ 
mer to the frequent PraSice of fwimming. Let 
them be accuftomed to march thro’ Thickets, 
Inclofures, and broken Grounds, to fell Trees, 
and cut out Timber, to break Ground, and to 
defend a Poll: againft their Comrades who are to 
endeavor to difpoflefs them-, and in the Encoun¬ 
ter each Party Ihould ule their Shields to diflodge 
and hear down their Antagonifts. All the dif¬ 
ferent Kinds of Troops, thus trained and exer- 
cifed in'their Quarters, will find thcmfelves in- 
fpired with Emulation for Glory and Eagernefs 
for Aftion, when they come to take the Field. 
In fliort, a Soldier who has proper Confidence 
in his own Skill and Strength, entertains no 
Thought of Mutiny. A General ftiould-be at¬ 
tentive to difeover the turbulent and feditious 
Soldiers in the Army, in the Legions or Auxilia¬ 
ries, Cavalry or Infantry; he (hould endeavor 
to procure his Intelligence, not from Informers, 
but from the Tribunes, their Lieutenants, and 
other Officers of undoubted Veracity: it would 
then be prudent in him to fcparate them from the 
reft, under Pretence of fome Service agreeable 
to them, or detach them to garrifon Cities or 
Caftlesi but wth fuch Addrefs, that tho’ he 
wants to get rid of them, they may think them- 
felves employed by Preference and FavOr. A 
Multitude never break out into open Sedition at 
O 2 once 
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once and with unanimous Confent: they are pre¬ 
pared and excited by fome few Mutineers, who 
hope to fecure Impunity for their Crimes by the 
Number of their Aflbeiates. Rut if the Height 
of the Mutiny requires violent Remedies, it will 
be moft advifable, after the Manner of the An¬ 
cients, to punilh the Ring-leaders only, that 
tho’ few fuffer, all may be terrified by the Ex¬ 
ample. But it is much more to the Credit of a 
General to form his Troops to Submiflion and 
Obedience by Habit and Difeipline, than to be 
obliged to force them to their Duty by the Ter¬ 
ror of Punilhment. 

MUifary * The Nature of inilitary Service is fuch, that 
in Adlion Errors cannot be committed with Im¬ 
punity: the Particulars necelTary to be obferved 
are many and various; but none more eflential 
to Succefs than entire Obedience to Signals: on 
this depend both the Vidlory and Safety of the 
Troops. As jt is impoflible, in the Tumult of 
Battle, to govern an Army by the Voice alone, 
and as a critical Moment often requires immedi¬ 
ate Orders and inftant Movements, all Nations 
invented Signals to communicate the General’s 
Orders to the whole Army. Signals are of three 
Kinds, Vocal, Semivocal, and Mute. The Vo- 
c^l and Semivocal are conveyed by the Ear, and 

^ The Nature of military Service.] I have here taken ^ 
Jittle Liberty with the Original. 

ths 
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the Mute by the Eye. Vocal Signals, fo called 
from being formed by the human Voice, are the 
Words generally given for the Guards and for 
an Engagement, as Vidor)', the Pabn, Valor, 

God with us, the Triumph of the Emperor, or 
any other which tlie Commander in chief thinks 
properto give. Thefe Words, however, Ihould 
be changed every Day, that the Enemy may not 
difeover tjicm, and their Spies range the Army 
with Impunity. Semivocal Signals are given by 
the Trumpet, Cornet, orBuccina. The Trum¬ 
pet is an Inftrument made of Brafs and ftrait: 
the Buccina is of the fame Metal bent into a 
Circle: the Cornet is made of the Horn of the 
Urus* or wild Boll, adorned and tipped with 
Silver, and is heard at a great Diftance when 
founded with Skill. The particular Sounds of 
thefe Infti-uments, which cannot be miftaken, 
ejired the Army whether to halt or advance, to 
purfuc the Enemy or retreat. Mute Signals are 
the Eagles, Dragons, Standards, red Guidons, 
and the Crefts of the Helmets of t!.,‘ Officers, 
which the Soldiers are to follow wherever they 
move by the General’s Orders. There are alfo 
other mute Signals direfted by the General to be 
fixed on the Horfes, Clothes, or Arms of the 
Men, to diftinguilh them from the Enemy; he 

♦ Urus or wild Bull.] See the Delcn'ption of this Anl- 
pial in C*far, Cell. Gall. VI, 27. 

has. 
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has, befidcs, other Methods of fignifying his 
Direftions by the Motion of his Staff, of his 
Hand, or of his Robe, after the Manner of the 
Barbarians. The Troops muft be accuftomed 
to underftand and obey all thefe Signals in all 
Excrcifes in their Quarters, on Marches, and 
in their Camps: for it muft be allowed that the 
Difeipline and Evolutions required in the Con- 
fufion of Aftion cannot be too often praftifed in 
Time of Peace. The Cloud of Dull raifed by 
the March of an Army, as it difeovers its Ap¬ 
proach, may alfo be confidered as a mute and 
common SignaL It is likewife ufual for Bodies 
of Troops at a Diftance from each other, if 
they have no other Means, to convey IntellU 
gence by Fires in the Night and Smoke in the 
Day. Sometimes large Beams of Tiniber are 
fufpended on the Towers of Caftles and Cides, 
which they raife or lower, in order to give Notice 
of what paftes within. 

^.itirchc. It Is ar.rted by thofe who have made the 
Kd^bor. Profeflion their Study, that an Army is expofed 
^Ewmj. to more Danger on Marches, than in Battles. 
In an Engagement, the Men are properly armed, 
they fee their Enemies before them, and come 
prepared to fight: but on a March, the Soldier 
is lefs on his Guard, has not his Arms always 
ready, and is thrown into Diforder by a fudden 
Attack or Arabufeade. A General therefore 
cannot 
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Cannot be too careful and diligent in taking ne- 
ceflaiy Precautions to prevent a Surprife on the 
March i and in making proper Diij)ofirions to 
repulfe the Enemy, in Cafe of liich Accident, 
without Lofs. In the firft Place, he Ihould have 
an exaft Defcription of the Country that is the 
Seat of War, in which the Diftances of Places 
fpecified by the Number of Miles, the Nature 
of the Roads, the fhorteft Routes, By-Roads, 
Mountains, and Rivers, Ihould be correctly in¬ 
ferred. We are told that the greateft Generals 
have carried their Precautions on this Heatffo 
far, that not fatisfied with the fimplc Defcription 
of the Country wherein they were engaged, they 
caufed Plans to be taken of it on the Spot, that 
they might regulate their Marches by the Eye 
with greater Safety. A General Ihould alfo in' 
formhimfelf of all thefe Particulars from Peribns 
of Senfe and Reputation well-acquainted with 
the Country, by examining them fcparately at 
firft, and then comparing their Accounts, in 
order to come at the Truth with Certainty. If 
any Difficulty arifes about the Choice of Roads, 
he Ihould procure proper and Ikilful Guides: he 
Ihould put them under a Guard, and fpare nei¬ 
ther Promifes nor Threats to induce them to be 
faithful. They will acquit themfclves well, 
when they know it is impoffible to efcape, and 
are certain of being rewarded for their Fidelity, 
or punilhed for their Perfidy. He muft be furc 
of 
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of their Capacity and Experience, thatthe wholeJ 
Army be not brought into Danger by the Errors 
of two or three Perfons: for fometimes the com¬ 
mon Sort of People imagine they know what 
they really do not, and thro’ Ignorance promifc 
more than they can perform. But of all Pre.> 
cautions the moft important is, to keep entirely 
fecret which Way or by what Route the Army is 
to march: for the Security of an Expedition de-' 
pends on the Concealment of all Motions from 
the Enemy. The Figure of the Minotaur was 
anciently among the Legionary Enfigns, fignify- 
ing, that as thisMonfter, according to the Fablcj 
was concealed In the molt fecret Recefles and 
Windings of the Labyrinth, lb the Defigns of 
a General fliould always be impenetrable. When 
the Enemy has no Intimation of a March, it Ls 
made with Security: but as fometimes the Scouts 
cither fufpea or difeover the Decampment, or 
Traitors or Deferters give Intelligence thereof, 
it will be proper to .mention the Metliod of afl- 
ing in Cafe of an Attack on the March*. The 
General, before he puts his I'roops in Motiony 
Ihould fend out Detachments of trufty and.ex- 
perienced Soldiers well-mounted, to reconnoitre 
the Places thro’ which he is to march, in Front, 

* Method of aflingin Cafe of au Attack on the March.} 
Orig. Quemadraoduin occurri ingruentibus debeat. The 
Frencii Tranllaiion, Comment on pent fe retourneren Ca> 
d’.Cttaijue, dees no: ani'vvcr the Seafe of the Latin. 

in 
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in Re»r, and on the Right and Left, left he 
ihould fall into Ambufcades. 'the Night is 
fafer and more advanugeous for your Spies to do 
their Bufinefs in than the Day: for if they are 
taken Prifoners, yo.u are, as it were, betrayed 
yourfelf. After this, the Cavalry ihould march 
off firft, then the Infantry; the Baggage, Bat- 
Horfes, Servants, and Carriages, in the Center; 
and Part of the beft Cavalry and Infantry in the 
Rear, as it is oftener attacked on a March than 
t!ie Front. The Flanks of the Baggage, ex>- 
pofed to frequent Ambufcades, muft alfo be 
covered with a fufficient Guard to fccure them. 

But above all, the Part where the Enemy is moft 
expedlcd muft be reinforced with fome of the 
beft Cavalry, with the light Infantry, and Foot* 

Archers. If furrounded on all Sides by the 
Enemy, you muft make Difpofitions to receive 
them wherever they come; and caution the 
Soldiers beforehand to keep their Arms in their 
Hands, and to be ready in order to prevent the 
bad Effects of a hidden Attack. Men arc 
frightened and thrown into Difordcr by hidden 
Accidenu and Suiprifes of no Confequence when 
forefeen. The Ancients were very careful that 
the Servants or Followcra of the Army, if 
♦rounded or frightened by the Noife of the Ac¬ 
tion, might not difordcr the Troops while en¬ 
gaged, and alfo to prevent their either ftragling 
creroudingone another too much, which might 
P incommode 
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incommode their own Men, and give Adva^i- 
tage to the Enemy. They ranged the Baggage, 
therefore, in the fame Manner as the regular 
Troops, under particular Enfigns: they fclefted 
from among the Servants the moft proper and 
experienced, and gave them the Command of a 
Number of Servants and Boys, not exceeding 
two hundred: and their Enfigns direfted them 
where to aflemble the Baggage. Proper Inter¬ 
vals Ihould always be kept between the Baggage 
and the Troops, that the latter may not be em- 
barraflTed for Want of Room, in Cafe of an At¬ 
tack during the March. The Manner and Dif- 
pofition of Defence muft be varied according to 
the Difference of Ground. In an open Coun¬ 
try, you are more liable to be attacked by Horfe 
than Foot: but in a woody, mountainous, or 
marfhy Situation, the Danger to be apprehended 
is from Foot. Some of the Divifions being apt 
thro’ Negligence to move too faft, and others too 
flow, great Care is to be taken to prevent the 
Army from being broke or from running into 
too great a Length •, as the Enemy would in- 
flantly take Advantage of the Neglcft, and 
penetrate without Difficulty. The Tribunes, 
their Lieutenants, or the Matters at Arms of 
moft Experience *, muft therefore b« potted at 
proper 

• Mailers at Arms of moft Experience.] Orig. Exercita- 
tiiGini CampidoAores, Vicarii, vcl Tribuni. The French 
Tranflator 
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proper Diftances, to halt thofe who advance too 
faft, and quicken fuch as move too flow. The 
Men at too great a Diftance in the Front, on the 
Appearance of an Enemy, are more dilpofed to 
fly than to join their Comrades; and thofe too 
far behind, deftitute of Afliftance, fall a Sacri¬ 
fice to the Enemy and their own Defpair. The 
Enemy, it may be concluded, will cither plant 
Ambufeades, or make his Attack by open Force, 
according to the Advantage of Ground; Cir- 
cumfpeftion in examining every Place will be a 
Security againft concealed Danger; and an Am- 
bufeade, if difeovered and properly furrounded, 
will retort the intended Mifchief with Intcreft. 
If the Enemy prepare to fall upon you by open 
Force in a mountainous Country, Detachments 
muft be fent forward to occupy the higheft Emi¬ 
nences, that on their Arrival, they may not dare 
toattackyou under fuchDiladvantage of Ground, 

Tranllator here expluns CampidoAores,' Ofiiciers gene- 
raiuc, and in a Note fays he has hazarded that Expreffion, 
becaufe in the Original Vegetius has placed them before 
the Tribunes. But as the Progreflion here feems to rife 
ftom tlie loweft Rank to the higheft, and there is an Im¬ 
propriety in the Epithet, if applied to General Officers, I 
have not altered the Term by which I have tranllated this 
Word in former Pailages. We find, however, thefe Offi¬ 
cers, Campidoftores, very differently employed: Book I, 
13, their Bufinefs is to fuperintend the Exercifes of the 
Troops; and Book III, 8, to diftribute the Ground in a« 
Encampment to the Centuries to intrench. 

f * 
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your Troops being polled fo much above them, 
and prefenting a Front ready for their Reception, 
It is better to fend Men forward with Hatchets 
and other Tools, to open Ways that are narrow 
but fafe, without Regard to their Labor, than 
to run any Rifque in the fineft Roads. It is 
ncceffary to be well acquainted whether the 
Enemy ufually make their Attempts in the Night, 
at Break of Day, or in the Hours of Refrelb- 
ment or Reft; and by the Knowledge of their 
Cuftoms to guard againft what we find their 
general Pra6lice. We muft alfo Inform our- 
felves whether they are ftrongeft in Infantry or 
Cavalry i whether their Cavalry is chiefly armed 
w'ith Lances or with Bows ■, and whether their 
principal Strength confifts in their Numbers or 
the Excellence of their Arms : w'hich will enable 
us to take the mod proper Meafures to diftrefs 
them, and for our Advantage. W'hen we have 
a Defign in View, we muft confidcr whether it. 
will be moft advifable to begin the March by 
Day or by Night; we muft calculate theDiftance 
of the Places we want to reach; and take fuch 
Precautions that in Summer the Troops may 
not fufier for Want of Water on their March, 
nor be obftrufted in Winter by impaftabk Mo- 
rafles or Torrents; by which the Army would be 
expofed to great Danger before It could arrive 
at the Place jof its Dellination. As it highly 
concerns us to guaid againft thefe Inconveni¬ 
ences 
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ences with Prudence, fo it would be inexcufablc 
not to take Advantage of an Enemy that fell 
into them thro’ Ignorance or Negligence. Our 
Spies Ihould be conftantly abroad; we Ihould 
Ipare no Pains in tampering with their Men, and 
give all Manner of Encouragement to Delcrtcrs} 
by which Means we may get Intelligence of their 
prefent or future Dcfigns: and we Ihould con • 
ftantly keep in Rcadincfi fome Detachments of 
Cavalry and light Infantry, to fall upon them, 
when they leaft cxped it, either on the March, 
or when foraging or maroding. 

The Paflages of Rivers are very dangerous vn. Paci. 
without great Precaution: in croffing broad otXm! 
rapid Streams, the Baggage, Servants, and 
fometimes the molt indolent Soldiers, are in Dan¬ 
ger of being loft. Having firft founded the 
Ford, two Lines of the beft-mountcd Cavalry 
are ranged at a convenient Diftance quite cfofs 
the River, that the Infantry .-ind Baggage may 
pafs between them. The Line above the Fond 
breaks the Violence of the Stream, and the 
Line below recovers and tranfports the Men car¬ 
ried away by the Current. When the River is 
too deep to be forded cither by the Cavalry or 
Infantry, the W'atcr is drawn off, if it runs in a 
Plain, by cutting 3 great Number of Trenches, 
and thus it is paffed with Eafe. Navigable 
Rivers are paffed by Means of Piles driven into 
the 
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the Bottom and floored with Planks: or on a 
fuddcn Emergency, by faftening togethera Num¬ 
ber of empty Calks, and covering them with 
Boards. The Cavalry, throwing off their Ac¬ 
coutrements, make fmall Floats of dry Reeds or 
Ruflics, on which they lay their Arms and Cui- 
rafles to preferve them from being wet: they 
themfelves fwim their Horfes crofs the River, 
and draw the Floats after them by a leathern 
Thong. But the mofl commodious Invention is 
that of the fmall Boats, hollowed out of one 
Piece of Timber, and very light both by their 
Make and the Quality of the Wood: the Army 
always has a Number of thefe Boa^s, upon Car¬ 
riages, together with a fufficient Quantity of 
Planks and Iron Nails i and thus, with the Help 
of Cables to lafli the Boats together, a Bridge is 
inftantly conftruded, which for the Time has 
the Solidity of a Bridge of Stone. As the 
Enemy generally endeavor to fall upon an Army 
at the Paflage of a River cither by Surprife or 
Ambulcade, it is ncceflary to fecure both Sides 
thereof by ftrong Detachments, that the Troops 
may not be attacked and defeated while fepara- 
ted by the Channel of the River: but it is ftill 
lafer to palifade both the Polls, which will enable 
you to fuftain any Attempt without much Lofs. 
If the Bridge is wanted, not only for the prefent 
Tranfportation of the Troops, but alfo for their 
Return, and for Convoys, it will be proper to 
throw 
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throw up Works with large Ditches to cover 
each Head of the Bridge, with a fuificicnt Num¬ 
ber of Men to defend them as long as the Clr- 
cumftances of Afiairs require. 

* Having thus explained the Order of Marches, vhi, ruu* 
we now come to the Delcription of the Camp. ;ng?n^-” 
An Army on a Route cannot expedl always to 

find walled Cities for Quarters, and it is very 
imprudent and dangerous to encamp in a ftrag- 
ling Manner without fome Sort of intrenchment; 
it being an eafy Matter to furprife Troops while 
refrelhing themfelves, or dilperfed in the differ¬ 
ent Occupations of the Service. The Darknefs 
of Night, the Neceflity of Sleep, and the Dlf- 
perfion of the Horfes at Pafture, afford Op¬ 
portunities of Surprife. A good Situation for a 
Camp is not fufficient, we muft chufe the very 
beft that can be found, left, having omitted to 
occupy a more advantageous Poll, the Enemy 
Ihould get Poffeflion of it to our great Detri¬ 
ment. An Army fhould not encamp in Sum¬ 
mer near bad Waters, or far from good ones: 
nor in Winter in a Situation without Plenty of 
Forage and Wood: the Camp Ihould not be li¬ 
able to fudden Inundations ; nor the Avenues too 
fteepor too narrow, left, if invefted, the Troops 

• Tliis SeAlon in the Original begins, ConTequms vi- 
detnr, Icineris Obfervatione deferipta, ad Caltrorum (in 
^uibus manendum eA) venire Rationem. Non enim, See. 

Ihould 
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ihouldfind it difficult to make their Retreat i 
nor Ibould it be commanded by any Eminences, 
from whence it may be annoyed by the Enemy’s 
Weapons. After thefe Precautbns, the Camp 
is formed fquare, round, triangular, or oblong, 
According to the Nature of the Ground : for the 
Form of a Camp does not conftitute its Goodnds. 
Thofe Camps, however, are thought beft, where 
the Length is one third more than the Depth. 
The Dimenlions muft be exaftly taken by the 
Engineers*, that the Extent of the Camp may 
be proportioned to the Number of Troops. A 
Camp too much ftraitened will not permit the 
Troops to perform their Movements with Free¬ 
dom, and one too extenfive divides them too 
much. There arc three Methods of intrenching 
a Camp. The firft is, when the Army is on its 
March, and to continue in the Camp but one 
Night: they then throw up a flight Parapet of 
Turf, and plant it with a Row of PaHfiules or 
Caltrops of Wood. The Sods arc cut with In- 
ftruments of Iron, and if the Earth is held 
ftrongly together by the Roots of the Grafs, in thei 
Form of a Brick, a Foot and a Half high, a 
Foot broad, and a Foot and a Half long. If 
the Earth is fo loofe, that the Turf cannot be 
cut in this Form, they run a flight Trench 
round the Camp, live Feet broad, and three 


Engineers.] Orig. Agri Menibres. 
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deep; the Earth taken from thence forms a Pa¬ 
rapet on the Infide, and this fecures the Army 
from Danger; this is the fecond Method. But 
ftanding Camps, either for Summer or Winter, 
in the Neighborhood of an Enemy, arc fortified 
with greater Care and Regularity; for after the 
Ground is marked out by the proper Officers f, 
each Century receives a certain Number of Feet 
to intrench; they then range their Shields and 
Baggage in a Circle about their own Colors, and 
without other Arms than their Swords, open a 
Trench, nine, eleven, or thirteen Feet broad ; 
or if under great Apprchenfions of the Enemy, 
they enlarge it to feventcen Feet, it being a gene¬ 
ral Rule to obferve odd Numbers: within this, 
they conftruft a Rampart with Fafcincs, or 
Branches of Trees, well fattened together with 
Pickets, that the Earth may be the better fupport- 
ed. Upon this Rampart they raife a Parapet with 
Battlements, as in the Fortifications of a City. 
The Centurions meafurc the Work with Rods 
ten Feet long, and examine whether every one 
has properly completed the Proportion affigned 
him. The Tribunes likewife infpeft the Work, 
and Ihould not leave the Place till the whole is 
finifhed. And that the Workmen may not be 
fuddenly interrupted by the Enemy, all the Ca¬ 
valry, and that Part oT the Infantry exempted by 

t Proper Officers.] Oiig. Dividentibat CampidoAoribui 
* Principiij. 
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the Privilege of their Rank from working, re¬ 
main in Order of Battle before the Intrenchment, 
to be ready to repel any Affault. The firft Thing 
to be done, after intrenching the Camp, is to 
plant the Enfigns, held by the Soldiers in the 
higheft Veneration and Rel^ft, in their proper 
Places. After this, the Praetorium is prepared 
for the General and his Lieutenants, and the 
Tents pitched for the Tribunes, who have Sol¬ 
diers particularly appointed for their Service, 
and to fetch their Water, Wood, and Forage. 
Then the Legions and Auxiliaries, Cavalry and 
Infantry, have the Ground diftributed to them 
to pitch their Tents, according to the Rank of 
the Icveral Corps. Four Foot-Soldiers of each 
Century, and four Troopers of each Troop, 
are on Guard every Night •, and as it feemed 
impofliblefor a Sentinel to remain a whole Night 
on his Poll, the Watches were divided by the 
Hour-Glafs into four Parts, that each Man 
might ftand only three Hours. All Guards arc 
mounted by Sound of Trumpet, and relieved 
by Sound of Cornet. The Tribunes chufc pro¬ 
per and trufty Men to vifit the different Polls, 
and report to them- whatever they find amifs : 
this is now a military Office, and the Per— 
fons appointed to it are called Officers of the 
Rounds *, The Cavalry furnifh the Grand 

* Officerj of the Roondt.] Oiig. Circitores. 
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Guards by Night, and the Out-Pofts by Day; 
which are relieved every Morning and After¬ 
noon, in Confideration of the Fatigue of the 
Men and Horfes. It is particularly incumbent 
on the General to provide for the Proteftion of 
the Paftures, and of the Convoys of Corn and 
other Provifions, cither in Camp or Garrifon; 
and to fecure the Wood, Water, and Forage, 
agalnft the Incurfions of the Enemy. This can 
only be effefted by polling Detachments advan- 
tageoufly in the Cities or walled Callles on the 
Roads along which the Convoys advance: and 
if no ancient Fortifications are to be met with, 
flight Forts mull be built in proper Situations, 
furrounded with large Ditches*, for the Re¬ 
ception of Detachments of Horfe and Foot, 
whereby the Convoys will beeffcflually covered: 
for an Enemy will fcarce venture far into a 
Country where he knows his Adverfary’s Troops 
are fo difpofed as to be ready to encompafs him 
on all Sides. 


”5 


Readers of this military Abridgment will per-ix. mo- 
haps be impatient for Inftrudions relative topi^^fo^ 
general Engagements: but they Ihould confider^^'J,* 
that a Battle is commonly decided in two or 
three Hours, after which no farther Hopes are 


* Forts with large Ditches.] In the Original follows the 
Derivation of the Word Cailella; Nam a Callris diminuto 
Vocabulo funt nuncupata Cailella. 

CL* 


left 
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left for the worfted Army. Every Plan, there¬ 
fore, is to be confidercd, every Expedient tried, 
and every Method taken, before Matters are 
brought to this laft Extremity. Good Officers 
decline general Engagements, where the Danger 
is cqmmon, andprefer the Employment of Stra¬ 
tagem and Finefle, to deftroy the Enemy as 
(puch as poffible in Detail, and intimidate them 
without expofing their own Forces. I (hall in- 
fert fome neceffary Inftruftions on this Head col- 
lefted from the ancients. It is the Duty and 
Intereft of a General frequently to alTemblc the 
moft prudent and experienced Officers of the 
different Corps in the Army, and conCult with 
them on the State both of Iiis own and the 
Enemy’s Forces: all Adulation, as moft per¬ 
nicious in its Confequences, muft be banilh- 
cd from the Deliberations: he muft examine 
•which has the Superiority in Number; whe¬ 
ther his or the Adverfary’s Troops are beft 
armed ; which are in beft Condition, beft difei- 
plined, and moft refolute in Emergencies. The 
State of the Cavalry of both Armies muft be 
enquired into, and more cfpecially that of the 
Infantry, wherein confifts the main Strength of 
an Army. With reljieft to the Cavalry, he muft 
endeavor to find out in which are the greateft 
Number of Archers, or of Troopers armed with 
Lances; which has moft Cuiraffiers, and which 
the beft Horfes. Laftlv, he muft confidcr tlie 
Field 
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Field of Battle, to judge whether the Ground is 
more advantageous for him or his Eqemy. If 
ftrongeft in Cavalry, we fhould prefer Plains and 
open Ground : if fuperiorin Infantry, we ihould 
chufe a Situation full of Inclofures, Ditches, 
Moraffes and Woods, and Ibmetitnes mountain¬ 
ous. Plenty or Scarcity in either Army are 
Confiderations" of no finall Importance : for 
Famine, according to the common Phrafe, 
is an internal Enemy that makes more Havoc 
than the Sword. But the moft material Ar¬ 
ticle is to determine whether it is moll proper 
to temporife, or to bring the Affair to a 
^eedy Decifion by Aftion. The Enemy fomc- 
times expe£k an Expedition will foon be over j 
and if it is protrafted to any Length, they are 
either confumed by Want, induced to return 
home by the Defire of feeing their Families, or 
having done nothing confiderable in the Field, 
difperfc themfclvcs from Delpair of Succels. 
Thus, Numbers tired out with Fatigue, and 
difgufted with the Service defert, others betray 
them, and many furrender themfclves. Fidelity 
is feldom found in Troops dilhcartened by Mif- 
fortunes j and in fuch Cafe, an Army numerous 
at taking the Field infenfibly dwindles away to 
nothing. It is cflcntial to know the Charafter of 
the Enemy, and of their principal Officers*; 

• Principal Officers.] Orig. Comites. There cannot be 
a llronger Proof of the Importance of this Maxim, than 
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whether they are rafh or cautious; enterprifing 
or timid V whether they fight on Principle or 
from Chance; and whether the Nations they 
have been engaged w’ith were brave or cowardly. 
We muft know how far to depend on the Fide¬ 
lity and Strength of our Auxiliaries; how the 
Enemy’s Troops, and our own, are affected; 
and which appear moft confident of Succefs; a 
Confidcration of great Effeft in railing or de- 
prefling the Courage of an Army. A Haran-- 
gue from the General, efpecially if he feems 
under no Apprehenfions himfclf, may reanimate 
the Soldiers if dejected. Their Spirits revive, 
if any confiderable Advantage is gained either 
by Stratagem or otherwife; if the Fortune of 
the Enemy begins to change; or if you can 
contrive to beat fomc of their weak or ill-armed 
Detachments. But you muft by no Means 
venture to lead an irrefolutc or diffident Army 
to a general Engagement. The Difference is 
great whether your Troops are raw or Veterans ; 
whether inured to War by recent Service, or for 
feme Years unemployed: for Soldiers difufed to 
fighting for a Length of Time, muft be con- 
fidcred in the fame Light as Recruits. As foon 
as the Legions, Auxiliaries, and Cavalry, are 

the Attention with which Hannibal fludied the CharaAer 
and Temper of Flaminius, from which he derived all hi* 
Advantages over that ralh and inconfiderate General. And 
Fabius rained Hannibalhimfelf by the very fame Condufl. 

affcmbled 
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aflembled from their fcveral Quarters, it is the 
Duty of a good General to have every Corps 
inftrufted feparately in every Part of the Exer- 
eife, by Tribunes of known Capacity cbolen for 
that Purpofe: he ihould afterwards form them 
into one Body, and train them in all the Ma¬ 
noeuvres of the Line as for a general Aftion. 
He mull frequently exercife them himfelf to try 
their Skill and Strength, and to fee whether they 
perform their Evolutions with proper Regularity, 
and are fufficiently attentive to the Sound of the 
Trumpets, the Motions of the Colors, and to 
his own Orders and Signals. If deficient in any 
of ihefe Particulars, they muft be inftrufted and 
cxercifed till perfeft. But tho’ thoroughly dif- 
ciplined and complete in their Field-Exercifes, 
in the Ufe of the Bow, and of the Javelin, and 
in the Evolutions of the Line, it is not advifable 
to lead them rafhly or immediately to Battle: a 
favorable Opportunity muft be watched for, and 
they muft be firft prepared byfrequent Skirmilhes 
and flight Encounters. Thus a vigilant and 
prudent General will carefully weigh in his Coun¬ 
cil the State of his own Forces, and of thofe of 
the Enemy, as a civil Magiftrate judging be¬ 
tween two contending Parties. If he finds him- 
felf in many Refpefts fuperior to his Adverfary, 
he muft by no Means defer bringing on an En¬ 
gagement : but if he knows himfelf inferior, he 
muft avoid general Adions, and endeavor to 
fucceed 
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fuccced bySurprifes, Ambufcades, and Strata¬ 
gems, which flcilfuUy managed by’good Gene¬ 
rals, have often given them the Viftory over 
Enemies fuperior both in Number and Strength. 

X. How All Arts and Trades whatever are brought to 

B.r^‘un-Pcrfcftion by continual Pradlicc. How much 
more Ihould this Maxim, true in inconfiderable 
Matters, be obferved in Affairs of Importance ? 
and how much fuperior to all others is the Art of 
War, by which our Liberties are preferved, our 
Dignities perpetuated, the Provinces, and the 
whole Empire itfelf, fubfift ? The Lacedemo¬ 
nians, and after them the Romans, were fo fen- 
fible of this Truth, that to this Science they 
facrificed all others: and the barbarous Nations, 
even at this Day, think this Art only worth 
Attention, believing it includes or confers every 
Thing elfe. In fhort, it is indifpcnfably ncccf- 
fary for thofe engaged in War, not only inftruft- 
ing them in the Means of preferving their own 
Lives, but how to gain the Viftory over their 
Enemies. A Commander in chief, therefore, 
whofe Power and Dignity are fo great, to whofe 
Fidelity and Bravery the Fortunes of his Coun¬ 
trymen, the Defence of their Cities, the Lives 
of the Soldiers, and the Glory of the State, are 
intrulfed, fhould not only confult the Good of 
the Army in general, but extend his Care and 
Concern to every private Soldier in it; for when 
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any Misfortunes happen to thofe under his Com¬ 
mand, they arc confidercd as public Loflcs, and 
imputed entirely to his Mifconduft. If there¬ 
fore he finds his Army compofed of raw Troops, 
or that have been long difufed to fighting, he 
muft carefully ftudy the Strength, the Spirit, 
and the Manners of each particular Legion, and 
of each Body of Auxiliaries, Cavalry and In¬ 
fantry i he muft know, if poffible, the Name 
and Capacity of every Count, Tribune, Subal¬ 
tern, and Soldier} he mtift affume the moft 
refpcftable Authority, and maintain it by Severi¬ 
ty ; he muft punifli all military Crimes with the 
greateft Rigor of the Laws { he muft have the 
Charafter of being inexorable towards Offenders, 
and endeavor to give public Examples thereof 
in different Places and on different Occafions: 
Having once firmly eftablifhed theft Regulations, 
he muft watch the Opportunity when the Enemy, 
difperfed in Search of Plunder, think themftlves 
in Security, and attack them with Detachments 
of tried Cavalry or Infantry, intermingled with 
young Soldiers, or fuch as arc under the military 
Age*; the Veterans will acquire frefh Experi¬ 
ence, and the others will be infpired with Cou¬ 
rage, by the Advantages fuch Opportunities will 
give him. He ffiould form Ambufcadcs with 
the greateft Secrecy, to furprife the Enemy at 

* Under the military Age.] Orig. Inferlores. 
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the Paflages of Rivers, in the rugged Paffes of 
Mountains, in the Defiles of Woods, and when 
,cn]bara(red by Morafles or difficult Roads: he 
ffiould regulate his March lb as to fall upon them 
vhile taking their Rcfrelhments, or lleeping, or 
it a Time when they fufpeft no Danger, and are 
difperfed, unarmed, and their Horfes unfaddlcd: 
he ffiould continue thefe Kinds of Encounters 
till his Soldiers have imbibed a proper Confidence 
in thcmfelves. For Troops, that have never 
^en in Aftion, or have not forfomc-Time been 
ofed to fuch Speftaclcs, are greatly ffiocked at 
the Sight of the wounded and dying and the Im- 
preffions of Fear they receive from thence, dif- 
pofc them rather to fly than fight. If the Ene¬ 
my make Excurfions or Expeditions, the Gene¬ 
ral ffiould attack them after the Fatigue of a long 
March, fall upon them unexpeftedly, or harrafa 
their Rear. He ffiould detach Parties to endea¬ 
vor to carry off by Surprifc any Qiiartcrs efta- 
bliffied at a Diftance from their Army for the 
Convenience of Forage or Frovifions. For fuch 
Meafurcs ffiould be purfued at firft as can pro¬ 
duce no very bad Effeds, if they ffiould happen 
to mifearry, but would be of great Advantage if 
attended with Succefs. A prudent General will 
a’llb try to fow Divifion among Iiis Adverfaries: 
ffir no Nation, tho’everfo weak in itfelf, can be 
completely ruined by its Enemies, unlefs its Fall 
be facilitated by its own Diftradions : in civil 
DilTcntions 
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DiflJfntions Men are fo intent on the Deftruftion 
of their private Enemies, that they are entir -ly 
regardlefe of the public Safety. One Maxim 
muft be remembered throughout this Work; 
that no one Ihould ever defpair of efFeftIng what 
has been already performed. It may be faid, 
that our Troops for many Years pad have not 
even fortified their ftanding Camps cither with 
Ditches, Ramparts, or Palifades. The Anfwer 
is plain, if thofe Precautions had been taken, our 
Armies would never have fuflfered by Surprifes 
of the Enemy both by Day and Night. The 
Perlians, after the Example of the old Romans^ 
furfOund theiK Camps with Dkches : and as the 
Ground in their Country is generally fendy, they 
always carry with them empty Bags, to fill with 
the Sand taken out of the Trenches, and raife a 
Parapet by pilirtg them one on the other. AH' 
the barbarous Nations range their Carriages 
round them in a Circle, a Method which bears 
Ibmc Rcfemblance to a fortified Camp, and thus 
pafs their Nights fecurc from Surprife. Are 
we afraid of not being able to learn from others 
what they before have learned from us ? At 
prefent all this is to be found in Books only, tho’ 
formerly conftantly praftifed. Enquiries are now 
no longer made after Cuftoms that have been fo 
long neglefted, becaufe in the Midft of Peace 
War is looked upon as an Objccl; too diftant to 
merit Confidcration. ^ut former Inftances will 
R 2 convince 
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convince us, that the Rc-eftabliflimcnt of anci-, 
ent Difeipline is by no Means impoilible, tho’ 
now fo totally loft. In former Ages the Art of 
War often negkfted and forgot, was as often re¬ 
covered from Books, and re-cftabliftied by the 
Authority and Attention of our Generals. Our 
Armies in Spain, when Scipio Africanus took 
upon him tlie Command, were in bad Order, 
and had been often beat under preceding Gene¬ 
rals : he foon reformed them by fevere Difeipline, 
and obliged them to undergo the greateft Fatigue 
in the different military Works, reproaching 
them that fince they would not vyct their Hands 
with the Blood of their Enemies, they Ihould 
foil them with the Mud of the Trenche*. In 
Ihort, with thefe very Troops he afterwards took 
the City of Numantia, and burnt it to the 
Ground, with fuch Deftruftion of its Inhabi¬ 
tants that not oneefcaped, In Africa, an Army 
which under the Command pf Albinus had been 
foi-ced to pafs under the Yoke, was by Metellus 
brought into fuch Order and Difeipline, by 
forming it on the ancient Model, that they 
afterwards vanquifhed thofe very Enemies who 
had fubjefted them to that ignominious Treat¬ 
ment. The Cimbri defeated the Legions of 
C^pio, Manilius, and Sijanus,* in Gaul, but 
Marius 

^ Cscpio, Mapilius, and Silanus.] Thefe Generals were 
Jun. Silanus, Manillas, and Servilius Cxpio. In 
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Marius collefted their (hattered Remains, and 
difciplincd them fo effcaually, that he deftroyed, 
in one general Engagement, an innumerable 
Multitude of the Cimbri, Teutones, and Am- 
brones. Nevcrthelefs, it is eafier to form young 
Soldiers, and infpire them with proper Notions of 
Honor, than to reanimate Troops who have 
been once dilheartened. 


«s 


Having explained the lefs confiderable Branch- 
es of the Art of War, the Order of military e»- 
AShirs naturally leads us to a general Engage¬ 
ment } a Conjundture fo full of Uncertainty and 
fo fatal to Kingdoms and Nations; for in the 
Decifion of a pitched Battle confifts the Fulnefs 
of Viftory, This Seafon, above all others, re¬ 
quires the Exertion of all the Abilities of a Ge¬ 
neral, as his good Conduct on fuch an Occafion 
^ains him greater Glory, or his Errors expofc 
him to greater Danger and Dilgrace. This is 
the Moment in which his Talents, Skill, and 
Experience, Ihow themfclves in their fiilleft 
Extent. Formerly, to enable the Soldiers to 
charge with greater Vigor, it was cuftomary to 
order them a moderate Refrefliment of Food be- 


Florus we find the following PaiTage j Sed nec primum qui- 
dem Impetum Barbarornm Silanus, nec fecundum Mani- 
Itus, nec tertium Cxpio fuflinere potuerunt: omnes fuga- 
tl, exuti Caftris. Aftum erat, nifi Marias illi Seculo con- 
fjgiCbt. Lib. HI. Cap. 3. 


fore 
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fore an EngagemetiC, that their Strength m^ht 
be the better Jupported during a long Conflict/ 
When the Army is to march out of a Camp tit 
City, in Prefence of their Enemies drawn up 
and ready for Aftion, great Precaution mu® be 
obferved, left they fhould be attacked as they 
defile fifom the Gates, and cut to Pieces in 
Detail: proper Mcafures muft therefore be taken? 
that the whole Army may be clear of the Gates, 
and formed in Order of Battle, before the Ene¬ 
my's Approach. If they are ready before yoif 
Can have quitted the Place, your Deftgh of 
marching out muft either be deferred till another 
Opportunity, or at leaft dillembkd, that, when 
they begin to iniult you on Suppofition that you 
dare not appear, or think of nothing but plun¬ 
dering or returning, and no longer keep their 
Ranks, you may fally out with your beft Troops 
in good Order, and fall upon them while in 
Confiifion and Surprife. Troops muft never Be 
engaged irt a general A<ftion immediately after a 
long March, when the Men are fatigued and the’ 
Horfes tired. The Strength required for Aftion 
is fpent in the Toil of the March : What can a 
Soldier do who charges when out of Breath 
The Ancients carefully avoided this Inconveni-. 
ence, but in latter Times, fomc of our Roman 
Generals, to &y nothing more, have loft their 
Armies, by unlkilfully neglecting this Precau¬ 
tion. Two i\rmies, one tired and fpent, the 
other 
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ofhcr freOi and in full Vigor, the one out of 
Breath by running, and the other unruffled by 
any Motion, are by no Means an equal Match. 

It is neceflary to know the Sentiments of the xii. ttji 
S oldiers on the Day of an Engagement: and 
their Confidence or Apprehenfions are eafily dif- ed before 
covered by their Looks, their Words, their Adli-®""*'’ 
ons, and their Motions. No great Dependance 
is to be placed on the Eagernefs of young 
Soldiers for Aftion ; for fighting has fomething 
agreeable in the Idea to fuch as arc Strangers to it. 

On the other Hand, it would be wrong to hazard 
an Engagement if the old experienced Soldiers 
teftify a Difinclination to fight. A General, how¬ 
ever, may encourage and anintate his I'roops by 
proper Exhortations and Harangues efpeci- 
ally if by his Account of the approaching Ac¬ 
tion he can perfuade them into the Belief of an 
eafy Viftory. With this View, he fhould lay 
before them the Cowardice or Unflcilfulnefs of 
their Enemies, and remind them of any former 

• Harangues.] The Cullom of haranguing an Army 
was very common among the Ancients. They even con- 
/Idered this Qualification as indifpenfible in a Commander 
in chief. The Emperors piqued thcinfelves on it, and 
whenever they harangued the Army, took Care to perpe¬ 
tuate the Memory thereof by llriking Medals on the Occa- 
fion. We meet with them frequently with the Word Ad- 
locutio on the Reverfe, the proper Term for tbere.miliiary 
Harangues, 


Advantages 
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Advantages they may have obtained over thcm< 
He Ihould employ every Argument capable of 
exciting Rage, Hatred, and Indignation againft 
the Adverfaries in the Minds of his Soldiers- 
It is natural for Men in general to be affedled 
with fome Senfations of Fear at the Beginning 
.of an Engagement; but there are, without 
Doubt, fome of a more timorous Difpofition, 
who are difordered by the very Sight of the 
Enemy. To diminifli thefe Apprehenfions, be¬ 
fore you venture on Aftion, draw up jour 
Army frequently in Order of Battle in fome fafe 
Situation, whence your Men may be accuftom- 
cd to the Sight and Appearance of the Enemy t 
when Opportunity offers, they fhould be fent to 
fall upon them, and endeavor to put them to 
Flight, or kill fome of their Men : thus they 
will become acquainted with their Cuftoms, 
Arms, and Horfes : and Obiefls with which we 
are once familiarifed arc no longer capable of 
giving us Terror. 

xiii.rso:.* Good Generals are fcnfible tliat Viftory de- 

« B.iuc, pends much on the Nr-turc cf the Field of Bat¬ 
tle. When you intend therefore to engage, en¬ 
deavor to draw the chief Advantage from your 
Situation, and the higheft Ground is reckoned 
the belt. Weapons thrown from a Height ftrike 
W’i;h greater Force ; and the Party above their 
Antagonifts can repulfe and bear them down 
with 
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\Vith greater Impetuofity \ while they who ftnig- 
gle with the Afcent, have both the Ground and 
the Enemy to contend with. There is, how¬ 
ever, this Difference with Regard to Place: if 
you depend on your Foot againft the Enemy’s 
Horfe, you muft chufe a rough, unequal, and 
mountainous Situation; but if, on the contrary, 
you expeft your Cavalry to tuff with Advantage 
againft the Enemy’s Infantry, your Ground muft 
indeed be higher, but plain and open, without 
any Obftruftions of Woods or Morafles. 

In drawing up an Army in Order of Battle, xiv. Ordei 
three Things are to be confidered, the Sun, the.' 

Duft, and the Wind. The Sun in your Face 
dazzles the Sight; if the Wind is againft you, 
it turns afide and blunts the Force, of your 
Weapons, while it affifts thofe of your Adver- 
fary; and the Duft driving in your Front, fills 
the Eyes of your Men and blinds them. Even 
the mott unfkilfiil endeavor to avoid thefe In¬ 
conveniences in the Moment of making their 
Dilpofition; but a prudent General Ihould ex¬ 
tend his Views beyond the prefent; he Ihould 
take fuch Meafures as not to be inco.Timoded in 
the Courfe of the Day by the dili'erent Afpeft of 
t!ie Sun, or by contrary Winds, which often 
life at a certain Hour’, and might be dctrinicn- 

* Contrary Winds, which often rife at a certain Hour.J 
Ai il:f Battle of Cannx, Hannibal took the Adtantagc erf 
S a viokst 
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tal during the A&ion. Our Troop# Ihould be 
fi> difpoTed as to have thdc Inconveniences be¬ 
hind them, while they arc diredly in the Enemy’s 
Front. An Army drawn up to engage u faid to 
be in Order of Battle: the Part which £kcs the 
Enemy is called the Front. A Difpofition if 
jodicious, is of the greateft Advantage in a 
general Engagement but if bad, the beft Troops 
in the World can never make Amends for its 
Defeds. The Rule in drawing up an Army is 
to place experienced and veteran Soldiers, for¬ 
merly called Principes, in the firft Line. In the 
lecond Lane, are pofted a felcd Body of Infantry 
armed with CuiraflTes, Javelins, or Pikes-, and 
tilde were formerly called Haftati. The Space 
of three Feet in Front is generally allowed each 
Soldier; ib that a Rank of one thou&nd fix 
hundred and lixty fix Men occupies the Extent 
of one thoufand Paces; thus their Order is not 
too t^n, and they have fuffident Room to 
handle their Arms. The Diflance between each 
Rank fiiould be fix Feet, to allow the Solchers 
Ground to advance and retire; which isrequtiite 
far throwing Weapons with greater Force. 

a violeat South-EaA Wiad, called by the lalu^tasts of 
of the Country Voltomus, which generally rofe at a Hated 
Hour. It incommoded the Romans exceflively daring the 
Aftion, by driving Clouds of Daft, from that flat and 
fandy Country, direRly in t heir Faces, and contributed 
not a little to tlwir Defeat. See Floras and Livy. 
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Thefe two Lines are compofed of Soldiers of a 
proper Age, experienced, and heavjr-armed: 
immoveable like a Wall, they mull never quit 
their Ground, not even for Purfuit, left they 
Ihould break their Order} but arc to receive the 
Enemy’s Charge with Firmnels, and to engage 
and repuhe them without ftirring out of their 
Ranks, In the Rear of thefe is pofted a third 
Botiy of the moftadive Soldiers, young Archers, 
and fuch as are expert in the Ufeof the Javelin, 
formerly called Ferentarii. A fourth is com- 
pofed of Infantry armed with light Shields, of 
the youngeft Archers, and of thofc who fight 
with the fmall Javelin*, or with the Mardobar- 
bulif: thefe had formerly the Appelladoo of 
light armed Foot. It is proper to take Notice, 
that while the two firft Lines continue drawn up 
on their proper Ground, the third and fourth 
Bodies advance into the Front to attack and an¬ 
noy the Enemy with their Darts and Arrows: 
if they can put them to Flight, they purfoe them 
in Conjundion with the Cavalryj but if repid- 
fed themlelves, they fall back upon the firft and 
fecond Lines, and retire thro’ the Intervals to 
their proper Pofts: and thefe two Lines, when 
clofe enough, to ufe their Piles and Swords, fut 

* Small jarelia. j Orig. Verutnm. See Book IT, Sed, 
»j, where this Weapon is deferibed. 

f Martiobarbnli.] The Original adds, Qaas Plambataa 
soainant. 

S 3 tain 
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tain the whole Weight of the Aftbn. There 
was fometinies a filth Corps made up of the 
Soldiers who ferved the Carrobaliftae and Manu- 
baliifae, and who ufed the Fuftibalus and com¬ 
mon Sling*. The Fuftibalus is a Staff four 
Feet long, to t!ie middle of which is fafteneJ a 
leathern Sling: it is ufed with bothFIands, and 
throws the Stones almoft in the fame Manner as 
the Onager. The common Sling is made of 
J lemp, or of the Hairs or Briftks of Animals, 
wjiich are reckoned beft for this Ufe; and calls 
the Stone with a Turn of the Arm about the 
Head. The young Soldiers called Accenfi or 
Supernumeraries, whohad no Shields, but fought 
with Darts or Stones thrown by Hand, were 
comprehended in this Corps. In the Rear of 
ail was a fixth Body, compofed of the beft Sol¬ 
diers in the Army, completely armed m every 
Refpeft, and with Shields of a large Size: thefe 
were called by the Ancients Triarii. They 
retted on their Arms during the Adlon, that 
they might be frclh and vigorous when brought 
up to ,the Charge -, for if the firft Lines were 
roughly handled, all Hopes of Recovery de¬ 
pended entirely on their Bravery and Refolution. 

• Fuftibalus and common Slin".] Orig. In quinta Acie 
ponebantur interdum Carrobaliftarii, Maiiubalillarii, Fu- 
ftibulatores, Funditores. Fuftibulatores funt qui Fuftibalis 
Lapides jaciunt. Fuftibalus Fufti, eft, &c. 1 have Ihorten- 
fi this a little in the Tranfiauen. 

Having 
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Having explained the general DifpHjfition of 
the Lines, we now come to the Diftances and 
Dimen fions. One thoufand Paces * contain a 
fing'ie Rank of one thoufand fix hundred and 
fixty fiX Foot Soldiers, each Man being allowed 
tliree Fee t. Six Ranks drawn up on the fame 
Extent of Ground will require nine thoufand 
nine hundred and ninety fix Men: to form only 
three Ranks of the fame Number, will take up 
two thoufand Paces: but it is much better to 
incrcaid the Number of Ranks than to make 
j our Front too extcnfive. We have before ob- 

• One t’loufand Paces.] In this Calculation Vegetius 
comp'ucs only the Intervals between the Files, without ac¬ 
counting for the Ground the Men are to Hand on. An In¬ 
terval is the Diftance of Ground between File and File, 
and Rank and Rank, and no Part of the Ground on which 
the Files or Ranks ftand. He fays himfclf in this and the 
preceding Sedions, the Dillance between each Pile was 
three Feet. One thoufand fix hundred fixty-fi.x Files have 
cne thoufand fix hundred fixty-five Difianccs, which, mul¬ 
tiplied by three, produce four thoufand nine hundred 
ninety-five, which want but five Feet of one thoufand 
1*3065. He fays farther in this Sedion, that each Man took 
L’p c .ne Foot: one thoufand fix hundred fixtv-fix Men mull 
therefore have had one thoufand fix hundred fixty-fix Feet 
to hand on, whieh, added to four thouland .line hundred 
ninety-five, make the whole Extent of Ground in Front 
fix thoufand fix hundred fixty-one Feet, one third more 
than Ve^'^etius allows. Polybius, B. Xlf, fpeakirg of the 
Macedonian Phalanx, feems to have fallen into the fame 
Inadvertency. 


ferved 
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fcrvcd the Diftance between each Rank fliould 
be f}X Fea, one Foot of which » taken up by 
ihe Men: thus if you form a Body of ten thoa« 
iand Men into fix Ranks, they will occupy thirty 
fix Feet in Depth*, and a thoufand Paces in 
Front. By this Calculation, it is eafy to com¬ 
pute the Extent of Ground requifite for twenty 
or thirty thoufiind Men to form upon: nor can 
a General be miftaken, when thus he knows the 
Proportion of Ground for any fixed Number of 
Men. But if the Field of Battle is not fpacious 
enough, or your Troths arc very numerous, 
you may form them into nine Ranks, or even 
more: for it is more advantageous to engage in 
clofe Order, than to extend your Line too much. 
An Army that takes up too much Ground in 
Front, and too little in Depth, is quickly pene¬ 
trated by the Enemy’s firft Onfet: after which 
there is no Remedy. As to the Polls of the 
different Corps in the right or left Wing or in 
the Center, it is the general Rule to draw them 
up according to their refpeftive Ranks, or to 
diftribute them as Circumftances or the Dilpofi- 
tions of the Enemy may require. 

• Thirty-fix Feet in Depth.] Orig. Quadraginta duos. 
The Calculation itfelf ibews this to be a Miftake. Sis 
Ranks, at fix Feet Diftance from one another, make the 
Intervals but thiity Feet; to which we muft add fix Feet 
more, reckoning one Foot for the Ground taken up by 
•achRank in particular, 

Tlie 
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The Line of Infantry being formed, the Cai- 
valry arc drawn up in the Wings: the heavjB^tCivUiy. 
Horie, that is, the Cuiraffiers and Troopen 
armed with Lances, ihould join the Infanoyt 
for the light Cavalry, confifting of the Archert 
and thole who have no Cuirail^ (hould be platrd at 
a greater Diftance: the beft and heavieft Hoefe . 
are to cover the Flanks of the Foot, and the 
light Horfc are polled as abovementjoned to 
furround and diforder the Enemy’s Wings. A 
General Ihould know what Part of his own Ca¬ 
valry is moll proper to oppofe any particular 
Squadrons or Troops* of the Enemy: for frorn 
feme Caufes not to be accounted for, feme par¬ 
ticular Corps fight better againft others, and 
thofe who have defeated fuperior Enemies, are 
often overcome by an inferior Force. If your 
Cavalry is not equal to the Enemy’s, it is proper, 
after the ancient Cuftom, to intermingle it with 
light Infantry armed with fmall Shields and tram- 
ed to this Kind of Service: they were formerly 
called Velitcsf. By obfcrving this Method, 
tho’ 

• SquadroBS or Troops.} Orig. Gromos, hoc eft, Glo- 
hos HoiUuoi. Sirwecbius reads it Prungos. Drungas was 
a military Term in the latter Ages of the Empire. It oc¬ 
curs agaiis in the 19th Seftion. 

t Velites.} Sec C*far, BeU. Gall. I, 48. The Velitea 
feem to haw ferved fometimea on Horfefaack. Sec Se£l, 

X4th of this Book, i Hall here iniert a Paftage &om Va^ 
leriut 
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tho’ the Flower of the Enemy’s Cavalry Ihould 
attack you, they will never be able to cope! 
with this mixed Dilpofition. This was the only 
Relburce of the old Generals to fupply the De- 
fefts of their Cavalry; and they intermingled 
the Men, uled to running, and armed for this 
Purpofc with light Shields, Swords, and Darts, 
among the Horfc, placing one of them between 
two Troopers- 

XVII. Re- The Method of having Bodies of Referve 
in the Rear of the Army, compofedof choice 
Infantry and Cavalr)', commanded by the fuper- 
numerary Lieutenant Generals*, Counts, and 
Tribunes, is very judicious, and of great Con- 
fequence towards the Gain of a Battle. Some 

lerius Maximus, B. 11, 3, as it gives a good Account of 
ihefe Troops. Velitum Ufus eo Bello primum repertus eft, 
^uo Capiiam Futvins Flaccus Imperator obfedit: nam cum 
Eqnitatui Campanorum crebris Excarfationibus Eqnitej 
noliri, quia Numero pauciores erant, reCftere non poiTent, 
(LNaevius Ccutario c Peditibus le^os expediti Columns, 
brevibus & incurvis feptenis armatos Hadis, parvo Teg- 
mine munltos, veloci Saltn jungcre fc Equicibus, & rur- 
fus celeri Motu dilabi inflituit; quo facilius equedri Prz- 
lio fubjefli Pedites, Viros pariter atque Equos Hodium 
Tclis inceflerent. This Fulvius Flaccus was Collegue to 
(he Confu! Appius Claudios, mentioned 'by our Author, 
Book 1, 15, to which Padage this Note may alfo be re* 
ferred. 

. * Sopernumerary.] On’g. Vacantibus; not employed ilt 
the Line. 

Ihould 
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ihould be ported in the Rear of the Wings, arid 
fome near the Center, to be ready to fly im¬ 
mediately to the Afliftance of any Part of the 
Line which is hard prefled, to prevent its being 
pierced, to fupply the Vacancies made therein 
during the Afticn, and thereby keep up the 
Courage of their Fellow-Soldiers, and check the 
impetuofity of the Enemy. This was an In¬ 
vention of the Lacedaemonians, in which they 
were imitated by the Carthaginians; and the 
Romans have fince every where oblerved it: and 
indeed no better Difpofition can be found. The 
Line is folcly defigncd to repulfe, or if poflible, 
break the Enemy: if it is neceflary to form the 
Wedge* or the Tenaille-fi it mull be done by 
the fupemumcrary Troops ftationed in the Rear 
for that Purpofe. If the Saw J is to be formed, 
it muft alfo be done from the Referves: for if 
once you begin to draw off Men from the Line, 
you throw all into Confufion. If any flying 
Platoon $ of the Enemy fliould fall upon your 
Wing or any other Part of your Army, and you 
have jio fupernumerary Troops to oppofe it, if 
you pretend to detach either Horfe or Foot 

• Wedge.] Otig. Cuneus. See Seft. 19. 
t Tcnaille.] Orig. Forfex. See Sefl. 19. 
t Saw.] Orig. Serra. See Sefl. 19. 

^ Flying Platoon.] Orig. Globus feparatus. 

T froni 
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from your Line on that Service, by endeavoring 
to protea one Part, you will cxpofc the other to 
greater Danger. In Armies not very numerous, 
it is much bcft to contraft the Front, and to have 
ftrong Referves. In fliort, you muft have a 
Rcfcrve of good and wdl-armed Infantry near 
the Center, to form the Wedge, and thereby 
pierce the Enemy’s Line; and allb Bodies of 
Cavalry armed with Lances and CuiralTes, with 
light Infantry, near the Wings, to furround the 
Flanks of the Enemy. 

xvin.Poft The Poft of the Commander in chief is 

«f the Ge- 

newi, and generally on the Right between the Cavalry and 
€««ian4 Infantry: for from hence he can beft direct the 
Comound. Motions of the whole Army, and remove with 
the greateft Eafe wherever he finds it neceffary. 
It is alfo the moft convenient Spot to give his 
Orders to both Horfe and Foot, and to animate 
them equally by his Prefence. It is his Duty to 
furround the Enemy’s left Wing oppofed to him, 
with his Rcfcrve of Horfe and light Infantry, 
and attack it in Flank and Rear. The fecond in 
Command is pofted in theCenter of the Infantry, 
to encourage and fupport them. A Rcfcrve of 
good and well-armed Infantry is near him and 
under his Orders, with which he either forms 
the Wedge to pierce the Enemy’s Line, or if 
they form the Wedge firft, prepares the Tenaille 
for its Reception. The Poft of the third in 
Command 
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Cotnmaad is on the left; he ihould be a careful 
and intrcfdd Officer, this Part cf the Army be¬ 
ing difficult to manage, and defeAive, as it were, 
from its Situation in the Line. He Ihould there¬ 
fore have a Referve of good Cavalry and a£five 
Infantry, to enable him always to extend his Left 
in fuch a Manner as to prevent its being fur- 
rounded. The War Shout* Ihould not be begun 
till both Armies have joined-, for it is a Mark of 
Ignorance or Cowardice to give it at a Diftance: 
the Effe6t is much greater on the Enemy, when 
they find themfelves ftruck at the fame Infiant 
with the Horror of the Noife and the Points of 
the Weapons. You muft always endeavor to 
get the Start of your Enemy in drawing up in 
Order of Battle, as you will then have it in your 
Power to make your proper Difpofitions without 
Obftruftion: diis will enaeafe the Courage of 
your own Troops, and indmidate your Adver- 
iaries. For a Superiority of Courage feems to 
be implied on the Side of an Army that offers 
Battle: while Troops begin to fear who fee their 
Enemies ready to attack them. You will alfo 

• War.Shout.] Orig. Clamor quern Bairitum vocant. 
Barritu) was properly the Noife of the plephant, ealled in 
the Sabine l,anguage Barrus. But Ammianus fays it was 
a barbarous AppelUdoB, and thus deferibet it: Clamor 
ipfo Fervore Certaminum a tenoi Safarro exorinu, paala* 
timque adolefcens, Ritu extplUtur Fluduum Cautibiu illi- 
forum, B. xvr. 
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fccure another great Advantage, that of march-> 
jng up in Order, and falling upon them while 
forming and ftillin Confqfion. For Part of the 
Vidtory confifts in throwmg the Enemy into 
Diforder before you engage them. 

XIX. Ml- • An able general never lofc$ a favorable 
Aaion. Opportunity of furprifing the Enemy either 
when tired on the March, divided in the Pafiage 
of a River, embarrafled in Morafles, ftruggling 
with the Declivities of Mountains, when dif- 
perfed over the Country they think themfelves in 
Security, or are fieeping in theif Quarters; in 
all thefc Cafes, the Enemy are furprifed and 
deftroyed before they have Time to put them- 
fclvcs on their Guard: but if they are too cau¬ 
tious to give you an Opportunity of furprifing 
or enfnaring them, you are then obliged to en¬ 
gage openly and on equal Terms. This at pre- 
fent is foreign to the Subje^; however, military 
jSkill is no lefe neceCary in general AAions, than 
in carrying on War by Subtilty and Stratagem. 
Your firft Care is to fecureyour left Wing from 
being furrounded by the Enemy’s Numbers, or 
attacked in Flank or Rear by flying Platoons-f-, a 
Misfortune which often happens; nqr is your 

• The Original, in the firft Sentences of this Seflion, 
is very much corrupted. 

+ Flying Platoons.] Orig. Vagantibus Globis, quos vo- 
cant Drungos. 

Right 
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Right to be neglected, tho’ lefs frequently in 
Danger. There is only one Remedy for this, 
to wheel back your Wing, and throw it into a 
circular Pofition: by which Evolution, your 
Soldiers face the Enemy on the Quarter attacked, 
and defend the Rear of their Comrades: but 
your beft Men Ihould be polled on the Angles of 
the Flanks, as it is againll them the Enemy make 
their principal Efforts. There is alfo a Method 
of refifting the Wedge, w'hen formed by the 
Enemy. The Wedge is a Difpofidon of a Body 
of Infantry widening gradually towards the Bafc, 
and terminating in a Point towards the Front; 
it pierces the Enemy’s Line, by a Multitude of 
Darts directed to one particular Place: the Sol¬ 
diers call it the Swine’s Head. To oppofe this 
Dilpofition, tliey make Ufe of another called 
the Tenaille*, refembling the Letter V, com- 
pofed 

• Tenaille.] Orig. Forfex, a Pair of Shears, Pincers, 

Though I am not fond of ufing French Words, yet I 
.could not forbear borrowing that of Tenaille from the 
Tranflation of our Author in that Language. The Term 
is already f;amiliar to military Perfons, by its frequent Ufe 
in Fortification ; and this made me lets Arrupulous of in¬ 
troducing it here. Steweehius, in bis Notes on the 17th 
SeclioD, quotes a Fragment of Cato de Re milicari; “ five 
“ forte Opus fit Cuneo, aut Globo, aut Forcipe, autTur- 
“ ribus, aut Serra, uti adoriareand imagines that Cnr- 
fibus, which he interprets the Chariots armed with Scithes, 

Ihould be fubftitiited inllead of Turribus, which he thinks 
cap have no Meaning here; but we find the Turris was a 
military 
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poftd of a Body of chofen Men in clofe Order} 
it receives the Wedge, inclofing it on both ^ides^ 
and thereby prevents it from penetrating the 
Line. The Saw • is another Difpolition formed 
of refolutc Soldiers drawn up in a ftrait Line, 
advanced into the Front againft the Enemy, to 
repair any Diforder. The Platoon-f is a Body 
of Men, feparated from the Line, to hover on 
every Side, and attack the Enemy wherever they 
find Opportunity: and againft this is to be de¬ 
tached a ftrongcr or more numerous Platoon. 
Above all, a General muft never attempt to 
alter his Dilpofition, or break his Order of 

military Difpofition, as well as the others mentioned in the 
fame Quotation: it was an oblong Square, like a Tower, 
with the fmall End towards the Enemy. The Greeks 
called it nifytf, and Homer fpeaks of it, Iliad, v. 43. 

O* 3'^t, irt-fyiiM, ofnratTtf, 

• Saw.] Orig. Serra. It is not eafy to conceive the 
Eefemblance from which this Difpofition had its Name, 
Some find a Similitude between it and the Teeth of a Saw, 
by its alternate Motion in advancing and retiring. In the 
old Engliih Tranflation mentioned in the Preface, this Paf. 
fage is as followf: “ Alfo Serra, is called a Companye 
which beinge appointed of iheftoute and valiant Souldiours 
fighteth in Battaile, fometime marchinge forwarde, fome. 
lime recoylinge as a Sawe goeth when it is drawen, and is 
placed before the Forefront direaiy againft their Ennemyes, 
that the Forehatteil difordered may be brought intoAraye 

agaiue.” 

Platoon.] Orig. Globuvi 


Battle 
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Battle during the Time of Aftion: for fuch an 
Alteration would immediately occafion Diforder 
and Confufion, which the Enemy would not faU 
to improve to their own Advantage. 

An Army may be drawn up for a general En- xx. va- 
gagement in feven different Difpofitions. The toT" 
firft Dilpofition is an oblong Square of a large 
Front, of general life both in ancient and 
modern Times, altho’ not thought the beft by 
Judges of the Service, becaufe an even and level 
Plain of an Extent fufficient to contain its Front 
cannot always be found, and if there ffiould be 
any Irregularity or Hollow in the Line, it is 
often pierced in that Part: befides, an Enemy 
fuperior in Number may furround either your 
right or left Wing, the Confequence of whicli 
.will be dangerous, unlcfs you have a Referve 
ready to advance and fuftain his Atuck. A 
General fiiould make Ufc of this Diiimiition 
only when his Forces arc better and more nume¬ 
rous than the Enemy’s, it being thereby in his 
Power to attack both the Flanks, and furround 
them, on every Side. The fecond and beft Dif- 
pofition is the oblique: for tho’ your Army con- 
fifts of few Troops, yet good and advantageoufly 
potted, it will greatly contribute to your obtain¬ 
ing the Viftory, nothwlthftanding the Number* 
and Bravery of the Enemy. It is as follows. 

As the Armies are marching up to the Attack, 
your 
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your left Wing muft be kept back at fuch a Dil^. 
tance from the Enemy’s Right, as to be out of 
Reach of their Darts and Arrows- Your right 
"Wing muft advance obliquely upon the Enemy’s. 
Left, and begin the Engagement; and you mufl: 
endeavor, v/idi your belt Cavalry and Irtfant’ry, 
to furround the Wing with which you are en¬ 
gaged, make it give Way* and fall upon the 
Enemy in the Rear. If they once give Ground, 
and the Attack is properly feconded, you will 
undoubtedly gain the Vidory, while your left 
Wing, which continued at a Diftance, will re¬ 
main untouched. An Army drawn up in this 
Manner bears fome Refemblance to the Let¬ 
ter A, or a Malbn’s Level*. If the Enemy 
fliould be beforehand with you in this Evolution, 
Recourfe muft be had to the fupernumcrary Horfc 
and Foot pofted as a Referve in the Rear, as I 
mentioned before, and they muft be ordered to 
the Support of your left W'ing: this will enable 
you to make a vigorous Refiftance againft the 
Artifice of the Enemy. The third Difpofition 
is like the fecond; but not fo good, as it obliges 
you to begin the Attack with your left Wing on 
the Enemy’s Right: for the Efforts of the Sol- 

• TJie Letter A, ora Mafon’s Level.] Orig. AdSimi- 
lirudincm A Liter®, vel LibelUe fabrilis. The French 
I'ranilator b.'u taken Pains to explain this Refemblance j 
but a large Fancy feems requifitc to comprehend it. 

die."s 
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diers on the Left are weak and imperfe<51, from 
their expofed and defeftive Situation in the Line. 
To explain this Difpolition more clearly: tho’ 
yoiir left Wing fhould be much better than your 
right, yet it muft be reinforced with fome of the 
t>efl: Hoffe and Foot, and ordered to commence 
the A(ftion with the Enemy’s Right, to diforder 
and furroiind it as expeditiOufly as poffible; and 
the other Part of your Army, compofed of the 
worft Troops, muft remain at fuch a Diftance 
from the Enemy’s Left, as not to be annoyed by 
their Darts, or in Danger of being attacked 
Sword in Hand. In this oblique Dil'politiony 
Care mufl: be taken to prevent the Line being 
penetrated by the Wedges of the Enemy i and 
rt is to be employed only when the Enemy’s right 
Wing is weak, and your greateft Strength is on 
your Left. The fourth Difpofiticn is this: as 
your Army is marching to the Attack in Order of 
Battle, and you are come within four or five 
hundred Paces of the Enemy, both your Wings 
muft be ordered unexpectedly to quicken their 
Pace, and advance with Celerity upon them: 
when they find themfclvcs attacked on both 
Wings at the fame Time, the fudden Surprife 
may fo difconcert them, as to give you an eafy 
Victory. But tho’this Method, if your Troops 
are very rcfolute and expert, may ruin the Enemy 
at once, yet it is hazardous, the General v/ho 
attempts it being obliged to abandon and expofe 
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his Center, and to divide his Army into three 
Parts*; fo that if the Enemy are not routed at 
the firft Charge, they have a fair Opportunity 
of attacking the Wings feparated from each 
other, and the Center deftitute of Afllftance. 
The fifth Difpofuion relembles the fourth; but 
with this Addition, the light Infantry and Ar¬ 
chers are formed before the Center, to cover it 
from the Attempts of the Enemy. With this 
Precaution, the General may fafely follow the 
abovementioned Method, and attack the Enemy’s 
Left Wing with his Right, and their Right with 
his Left. If he puts them to Flight, he gains 
an immediate Victory, and if he fails of Succcfs, 
his Center is in no Danger, being protefted by 
the light Infantry and Archers. The fixth Dif* 
pofition is very good, and almofl; like the fecond; 
it is ufed when tlie General cannot depend either 
On the Number or Courage of his Troops; and 
if made with Judgment, notwitbftanding his In¬ 
feriority,. he has often a good Chance for Viftory. 
As your Line approaches the Enemy, advance 
your right Wing againft their Left, and begin 
the Attack with your beft Cavalry and Infantry; 
at the fame Time keep the reft of the Army at 
a great Diftance from the Enemy’s Right, ex- 

' Three Parts.] Orig. In iluas Partes, wliich mull be 
a I'ault, .^s the two \Viiii,s und the Center certainly make 
three Divifions. 


tended 
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tended in a direft Line like a Javelin*. Thus, 
if you can furround their Left, and attack it in 
Flankand Rear, you mufl: inevitablydefeatthem. 

It is impofliblef for the Enemy to draw ofF Re¬ 
inforcements from their Right or from their Cen¬ 
ter to fuftain their Left in this Emergency, as 
the remaining Part of your Army is extended 
and at a great Diftance from them, in the Form 
of the Letter L. It is a Dilpofition often ufed 
in an Aftion on a March. The fevenih Dif- 
pofition owes its Advantages to the Nature of 
the Ground, and will enable you alfo to oppofe 
an Enemy, with an Army inferior both inNum- 

• Like a Javelin.] Orig. In direflura porrige, quail 
Veru. The French adds, by Way of Explanation, “ Com- 
“ me un Javelot qui fe prefente de Pointe.” The Center 
and Left, by this Difpoftion, were formed in a Line to 
the Rear, perpendicular to, or in a right Angle with, the 

t It is impoiTible.] The Original here is fo obfeure, 
that it is not eafy to draw this Confcquence from what goes 
before. The Author’s Meaning, however, feems to be, 
that the Remainder of your Army, tho’ difpofed as abover 
mentioned, and at a Diftance from the Enemy, wMI never- 
thelefs be a fufEcient Check upon them to prevent their 
fending olF any Reinforcements from the Right or Center v 

to fuftain their Left, as the leaft Motion with fuch Intent 
would inevitably occafionDiforder, and your Left and Cen¬ 
ter might inftantly wheel up, and take Advantage of the 
Change of Difpofition. Such an .Attempt mull always be 
dangerous, as contrary to the excellent Maxim laid dowi} 
by \’egctius at the End of the laft Section, 

y 2 ter 
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her and Goodnefs, provided one of your Flanks 
can be covered either with an Eminence, the 
Sea, a River, a Lake, a City, a Morafs, or 
broken Ground inacceflible to the Enemy. The 
reft of the Army muft be formed, as ufi^al, in a 
ftrait Line, and the Flank, pot fecpred, muft be 
protected by your light Troops and all your Ca¬ 
valry. Sufficiently defended on one Side by the 
Nature of the Ground, and op the other by a 
double Support of Cavalry, you may then lafely 
venture on Aftion. One excellent and general 
Rule muft be obferved, that if you intend to 
engage with your Right Wing only, it muft be 
compofcd of your beft Troops-, and the fame 
Metr.od muft be taken with refpeft to the Leftj 
or if you defign to penetrate the Enemy’s Line, 
the Wedges, which you form for that Purpofc 
before your Center, muft confift of the beft dif- 
clplined Soldiers. Vidory in general is gained 
by a fmall Number of Men: the Wifdom there¬ 
fore of a General appears in nothing more than 
in fucli Choice and Difpofition of his Men as is 
inoft co.ifonant to Rcafon and Service. 

f^an Generals unfkilled inWarthinkaVictoryiii- 
ln=o.,i,ottb complete, unlefs the Enemy are fo ftraitened in 
their Ground, or lb entirely furrounded by Num¬ 
bers, as to have no Pofllbility of Efcape. But 
in fuch Situayons, where no Hopes remain, 
jf'ear itl'elf will arm an Enemy, and Defpair in- 
fpires 
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Spires Courage; when Men find they muft inevi¬ 
tably perilh, they willingly fclblvc to die with 
their Comrades, and with their Arms in their 
Hands. The Maxim of Scipio*, that a Golden 
Bridge fliould be made for a flying Enemy, has 
been much commended. For when they have 
free Room to efcape, they think of nothing but 
how tofavc themfclves by Flight; and the Con- 
fufion becoming general, great Numbers arc 
cut to pieces. The Purfuers can be in no Dan¬ 
ger, when the vanquiflied have thrown away 
their Arms for greater Expedition: in this Cafe, 
the greater the flying Army, the greater the 
Slaughter. Numbers are of no Signification, 
where Troops once thrown into Confternation 
are equally terrified at the Sight of the Enemy 
as at their Weapons. But on the contrary, 
Men when Ihut up, tho’ weak and few in Num-* 
ber, become a Match for the Enemy, from this 
yery Refleftion, that they have no Refource but 
in Defpair. 

The Conquer’d’s Safety is, to hope for none f. 

* The Maxim of Scipio.] The Romans, when a Place 
was to be ftormed, farroiinded it entirely with their Troops, 
which they called cingere Urbem Corona : but the ancient 
Jews, in Conformity to this Maxim, left a Part free and 
uninvelled, and all who came out by that PalTage and 
(ubmitted were pardoned. 


f Virgil, Alneid U, 354. Lauderdale’s Tranllation. 
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Having gone thro’ the various Particulars re¬ 
lative to general Aftions, it remains at prefent to 
explain the Manner of retreating in Prcfencc of 
the Enemy, which, in the Judgment of Men of 
the greateft Skill and Experience, is attended 
with the utmoft Hazard. A General certainly 
difeourages his own Troops, and animates his 
Enemies, by retiring out of the Field without 
fighting; yet as this muft fometimes neceflarily 
happen, it will be proper to confider how to 
perform it with Safety. In the firft Place, your 
Men muft not imagine you retire to decline an 
Aftion, but believe your Retreat an Artifice to 
draw the Enemy into an Ambufeade or iporc ad¬ 
vantageous Situation, where you may eaficr de¬ 
feat them, in Cafe they follow yoti; for Troops, 
who perceive their General defpairs of Succefs, 
are prone to Flight. You muft be cautious left 
the Enemy (hould difeover your Retreat, and 
fall immediately upon you. To avoid which 
Danger, the Cavalry are generally pofted in the 
Front of the Infantry, to conceal their Motions 
and Retreat from the Enemy. The firft Divi- 
fions £.re drawn oflF firft, the others following in 
their Turns; the laft maintain their Ground till 
the reft are marched off, and then file off them- 
felves and join them in a leifurely and regular 
Succeflion. Some Generals have judged it beft 
to make their Retreat in the Night, after recon- 
roitring their Routes, and thus gained fo much 
Ground, 
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Ground, that the Enemy, not difcovering their 
Departure till Day-break, were not able to come 
up with them. The light Infantry was alfo fent 
forward to po/Tefs the Eminences, under which 
the Army might inftantly retire with Safety; and 
the Enemy, in Cafe they purfued, be expolcd to 
the light Infantry, Mailers of the Heights, fe- 
conded by the Cavalry'. A ralh and inconfiderate 
Purfuit expofes an Army to the greateft Danger 
polllble, tiiat of falling into Ambufeades and 
the Hands of Troops ready for their Reception. 
For as the Temerity of an Army is increafed and 
their Caution leflened by the Purfuit of a flying 
Enemy, this is the moft favorable Opportunity 
for fuch Snares; and the greater the Security, 
the greater the Danger. Troops, when unpre¬ 
pared, at their Meals, fatigued after a March, 
when their Horfes are feeding, and in Ihcrt, 
when they believe themfelves moft fecure, arc 
generally moft liable to a Surprile. All Rilques 
of this Sort are to be carefully avoided, and all 
Opportunities taken of diftreffing the Enemy by 
fuch Methods. Neither Numbers nor Courage 
avail in Misfortunes of this Nature. A General, 
if defeated in a pitched Battle, iho’ Skill and 
Condudl have the greateft Share in the Decifion, 
may in his Defence throw the Blame on Fortune; 
but if he has fuffered himfelf to be furprifed or 
drawn into the Snares of his Enemy, he has no 
Excufe for his Fault; becaufe he might have 
avoided 
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avoided fuch a Misfortune by taking proper Pre¬ 
cautions, and employing Spies on whofe Intelli¬ 
gence he could depend. When the Enemy put 
thcmfclves on the Retreat, the foltowing Snare 
is ufually laid. A fmall Body of Cavalry is 
ordered to purfue them the diredt Road; at the 
fame Time a ftrong Detachment is fecretly fent 
another Way to conceal itfelf on their Route. 
When the Cavalry have overtaken the Enemy, 
they make fbme feint Attacks, and retire. The 
Enemy, imagining the Danger paft, and that 
they have efcaped the Snare, neglect their Order, 
and march without Regularity, when the De¬ 
tachment privately lent to intercept them, feizing 
the Opportunity, falls upon them unexpcftedly, 
and deftroys them with Eafe. Many Generals,’ 
when obliged to retreat thro’ Woods, fend for¬ 
ward Parties to poffefs the Defiles and difficult 
Pafles, to avoid Ambufeades; and flop up the 
Roads with Barricades of felled Trees*, to fe- 
Cure themfclves from being purfued and attacked 
in the Rear. In Ihort, both Sides have equal' 
Opportunities of forprifing or laying Ambufeades’ 
on the March. The Army which retreats, leaves’ 
Troops behind for that Purpofe, potted in con¬ 
venient Vallies, or Mountains covered with’ 

• Barricades of felled Trees.] Orig. Prsecifis Arbori. 
bus Vias claudunt, quas Compedes vocant. The true Read- 
iug is Concaedes: See Tacitus, Annal. I, ;o ; and Am- 
iilianus Marcellinus, B. XVI, XVII. 


Wood, 
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Wood, and if the Enemy falls into the Snare, 
returns immediately to their Alfiftance. The 
Army that purfucs, detaches different Parties of 
light Troops to march before thro’ By-Roads 
and intercept the Enemy, who are thus fur- 
rounded and attacked at once in Front and Rear. 

The flying Army may return and fall on the 
Enemy while afleep in the Night; and thepur- 
fuing Army may, tho’ the Diftance is great, fur- 
prife the Adverfary by forced Marches. The 
former endeavor, at the PafTage of a River, to 
deftroy fuch Part of the Enemy’s Army as have 
already paired, while feparated from the reft by 
the Channel of the River; and the Purfuers 
haften their March to fall upon thofe Bodies of 
the Enemy that have not yet crolTcd. 

Certain People of Africa * retain to this Day xxin. c». 
a Cuftom, formerly ufed by various Nations, of 
bringing Camels into the Field. Thefe Animals, 
formed by Nature for a fandy Soil and to endure 
Thirft, are faid to be fure Guides thro’ Defarts 
when the Tracks and Roads are buried in Duft 
by the Violence of the Winds; but excepting 
their Novelty, which at firft may have fome 
Effeft, they are ufclefs in War. The Troopers 

• Certain People of Africa.] Orig. Urfilia^^ in Africa, 
Macetefque. The Names of thefe People differ in every 
Manofeript, and are entirely unknown. 


X 


called 
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called Cataphrafti* are indeed fecured from 
Wounds by their complete Armor, but arc ren¬ 
dered fo unwieldy by its Weight and Incum¬ 
brance, that they become an eafy Prey to the In¬ 
fantry, who attack them without Order, and 
with whom they are oftener engaged than with 
Cavalry. However, they arc of moft Service 
in Adlion, when potted in the Front of the Le¬ 
gions, or mingled with the Legionary Soldiers; 
and often pierce the Enemy’s Line, when the 
Armies come to clofe Engagement. 

XXIV. The armed Chariots-j- ufed inWarbyAn- 
ri«., .nd**tiochus and Mithridates, at firft terrified the 

Elgihaou. 

• Troopers called Cataphrafti.] Orig. Catapbrafti Equi- 
tes. This Sort of Cavalry, as well as their Horfes, were 
entirely covered with Armor. The Word is derived from 
vel xaTa^^alTxi, munio. Ammianus, in his fi*- 
teenth Book, tells us the Perfians called them Clibanarii, 
and deferibes them minutely; and explains our Author fo 
well in another PaJTage in the fame Book, that 1 Ihall in¬ 
fest it. “ Norant enim licet prudentem ex Eqno Bellato- 
xem cum Clibanario noftro congrelTum, Frxna retinentem 
i Scutum, Halla una Manu vibrata, Tegminibus ferreis 
abfeondito Bellatori nocere non poffe : Peditem veto inter 
ipfos Diferiroinom Vertices, cum nihil caveri folet, prater 
id quod occurrit, humi occulte reptantem, Latere forato 
jumenti incautum Reclorem pracipitem agere, leti Nego- 
tio uucidandum.” See Naaarius’s Panegyric on Conftan- 
tine the Great. 

i Armed Chariot .] Orig. Quadrigse falcatae: Chariots 
armed with Scither. The Number of Horfes to thefe Cha- 
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Romans, but they afeewards made a Jell of 
them. As a Chariot of this Sort does not al¬ 
ways meet with plain and level Ground, the lead 
Obftrudlion Hops it; and if one of the Horfes 
be cither killed or wounded, it falls into the 
Enemy’s Hands. The Roman Soldiers render¬ 
ed them ufclcfs chiefly by the following Contri¬ 
vance: at the Inftant the Engagement began, 
theyftrowed the Field of Battle with Caltrops; 
and the Horfes that drew the Chariots running 
full Speed on them, were infallibly dellroyed. 
A Caltrop is a Machine compofed of four 
Spikes or Points, thatin whatever Manner thrown 
on the Ground, it reds, on three, and prefents 
the fourth always upright. Elephants, by their 
vad Size, horrible Noife, and Novelty of their 
Form, are at fird very terrible both to Men and 
Horfes. Pyrrhus fird employed them againd 
the Romans in Lucania; and afterwards Hanni- 
bal brought them into the Field in Africa. An# 
dochus in the Ead, and Jugurtha in Numidia 
had great Numbers. Many Expedients have 
been ufed againd them: in Lucania, a Centurion 
cutoff the Trunk of one with his Sword: two 
Soldiers armed from Head to Foot* in a Chariot 

riots was not always the fame : but Quadriga: here means 
Chariots in general. 

• Soldiers armed from Head to Foot.] Orig. Clibanarii. 
Ammianus, Lib. XV’I, informs us this was a Perfian Word, 
Cgnifying the fame as Cataphrafti. 

X 2 


drawl 
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drawn by two Horfcs alfo covered with Armor*, 
attacked thefe Beafts with Lances of a great 
Length-f-: they were fccured by their Arms from 
the Archers on the Elephants, and avoided the 
Fury of the Animals by the Swiftnefs of their 
Horfcs. Foot-Soldiers completely armed, with 
tlie Addition of long Iron Spikes fixed on their 
Arms, Shoulders, and Helmets, to prevent the 
Elephant from feizing them with his Trunk, 
were alfo employed againft them. But among 
the Ancients, the Vclitcs ufually engaged them: 
tliey were young Soldiers, light-armed, aftive, 
and very expert in throwing their miflivc Wea¬ 
pons on Horfeback. Thefe Troops kept hover¬ 
ing round the Elephants continually, and killed 
them with large Lances and Javelins. After¬ 
wards, the Soldiers, as their Apprehenfions dc- 
creafed, attacked them in a Body, and throwing 
their Javelins together, deftroyed them by the 
Multitude of Wounds. Slingers, with round 
Stones from the Fuftibalus and Sling, killed 
both the Men who guided the Elephants, and 
the Soldiers who fought in the Towers on their 

• Horfes (Covered with Armor.] Orig. Equi Cata- 
phraAi. 

■f Lanees of a great length.] Orig. Sariflas, hoe ell, 
longiffimos Contos. The Sarilfa was the principal Wea¬ 
pon of the famous Macedonian Phalanx, and, according to 
jEiian, one and twenty Feet jong. 


Backs: 
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Backs: and this was found by Experience the 
beft and fafeft Expedient. Befides, on the Ap¬ 
proach of thefe Beafts, the Soldiers opened their 
Ranks and let them pals thro’; and when they 
got into the Midft of the Troops, furrounding 
them on all Sides, they took them and their 
Guides unhurt. Large Baliftaj, drawn on Car¬ 
riages by two Horfes or Mules, Ihould be placed 
in the Rear of the Line, that when the Elephants 
come within Reach, they may be transfixed with 
the Darts. The Baliftae Ihould be larger, and 
the Heads of the Darts ftronger and broaddr, 
than ufual, that the Darts may be thrown farther, 
with greater Force, and the Wounds be propor¬ 
tioned to the Bodies of the Beafts. It was pro¬ 
per to deferibe thefe feveral Methods and Con¬ 
trivances employed againft Elephants, that it 
may be known on Occafion in what Manner to 
oppofe thofe prodigious Animals. 

If, while one Part of your Army is viftorious, xxv. rc 
the other Ihould be defeated, you are by no cife of m 
M eans to defpair, fince even in this Extremity, 
the Conftancy and Refolution of a General may 
recover a complete Viftory. There are innume¬ 
rable Inftances, where the Party that gave leaft 
Way to Defpair was efteemed Conqueror. For 
where LofTes and Advantages feem nearly equal, 
he is reputed to have the Superiority who bears 
up againft his Misfortunes with greateft Refolu- 
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tion. He is therefore to be firft, if pofliblc, to 
feize the Spoils of the Slain, or, in the military 
Phrafe, plunder the Field*, and to make Re¬ 
joicings for the Vidlory. Such Marks of Con¬ 
fidence difplrit the Enemy, and redouble your 
own Courage, as if your Troops had been every 
where fuccefsful. Yet notwithftanding an entire 
Defeat, as many Generals have been fortunate 
enough to repair fuch a Lofs, all pofllble Reme¬ 
dies muft be attempted. A prudent Officer will 
never rifque a general Aftion without taking 
fuch Precautions as will fecure him from any 
confiderable Lofs in Cafe of a Defeat, which the 
Uncertainty of War and the Nature of Things 
render fometimes unavoidable. The Neighbor¬ 
hood of a Mountain, a fortified Poll in the Rear, 
or a refolutc Stand made by a good Body of 
Troops, to cover the Retreat, may be the Means 
of faving the Army. An Army, after a Defeat, 
has fometimes rallied, returned on the Enemy 
difperfed and purfuing in Diforder, and deftroyed 
them without Difficulty. Nor can Men be in a 
more dangerous Situation than when, in the 
midft of Joy after Vidlory, their Exultation is 
fuddenly converted into Terror. Whatever be 
the Event, the Remains of the Army muft be 
immediately afleinbled, reanimated by fuitablc 

• Plunder the Field.] Orij. Quod ipfi dicunt, colligat 
Campum. 


Exhortations, 
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Exhortations, and furnilhed with frefh Supplies 
of Arms; new Levies immediately made, arid 
new Reinforcements provided: and which is of 
much the greateft Confequence, proper Oppor¬ 
tunities taken to furprife the vidorious Enemies, 
to draw them into Snares and Ambulcades, and 
by this Means to recover the drooping Spirits of 
your Men. Nor will it be difficult to meet with 
fuch Opportunities, as the Nature of the human 
Mind is apt to be too much elated, and to ad with 
too little Caution in Profperity. If any one 
Ihould imagine no Refource is left after the Lofs 
of a Battle, let him refled on what has happened 
in flmilar Cafes, and he will find, that they who 
were vidorious in the End, were often unfuc- 
cefsful in the Beginning. 

It is the Nature of War, that what is bene-xxvi. o*. 
fidalto you, is detrimental to your Enemy; and",^*'****" 
what is of Service to him always hurts you. It 
is therefore a Maxim never to do, or to omit do¬ 
ing, any Thing in Confequence of his Condud, 
but to confult invariably your own interefl: only; 
and you depart from this, Intereft, whenever 
you imitate fuch Mcafurcs as he purfues for his 
Benefit; as by the fame Reafon, it would be 
wrong in him to follow frich Steps as you take 
for your Advantage. ' 


The ' 
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The more your Troops have been accuftomed 
to Camp-Duties on Frontier Sutions*, and the 
more carefully they have been difeiplined, the 
lefs Danger they will beexpofed to in the Field. 

Men muft be fufficicntly tried before they are 
. led againft the Enemy. 

It is much better to overcome the Enemy by 
Famine, Surprife, or Terror, than by general 
A£lions, wherein Fortune has often a greater 
Share than Valor. 

Thofe Defigns arc beft which the Enemy are 
entirely ignorant of till the Moment of Execu¬ 
tion. 

Opportunity in War is often more to be de¬ 
pended on than Courage, 

To debauch the Enemy’s Soldiers, and give 
thetn Encouragement, when fincerc infurrendcr- 
ing themfclves, is of Angular Service j for an 
Adverfary is more hurt by Defertion than by 
Slaughter. 

It is better to have fcvcral Bodies of Refcrvc, 
than to extend your Front too much. 

A General is not cafily overcome who can form 
a true Judgment of his own and the Enemy’s 
Forces. 

• Camp-Duties cn Frontier Stations.] Orig. Plus ia 
Agrariis vigiltverit. See the Note, Book I, SoA. 3. 

ValdT 
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Valor is fuperior to Numbers. 

The Nature of the Ground is often of mortf 
(^oirlcqucnce than Courage. 

Few Men a'-c born brave: many become fo 
thro’ Care and Force of Difcipline. 

An Army is ftrengthened by Labor, and ener¬ 
vated by Idlehefs. 

Troops are not to be led to Battle, unlefs con¬ 
fident of Succefs. 

Novelty and Surprife tlirow an Enemy into 
Confternation: but common Incidents have no 
Effeft. 

He who ralhly purfues a flying Enemy with 
Troops in Difordcr, feems inclined to refign that 
Viftory which he had before obtained. 

An Army, unfupplied with Corn and other 
neceflary Provifions, will be vanquilhed with¬ 
out ftriking a Blow. 

A G-neral, whofe Troops are fuperior both 
in Number and Bravery, Ihould engage in the 
oblong Square; which is the firft Dilpofition. 

He who judges himfelf inferior, Ihould ad¬ 
vance his right Wing obliquely againft the 
Enemy’s Left: this is thcfecond Difpofition. 

If your left Wingisftrongeft, you muft attack 
the Enemy’s Right; according to the third Dif¬ 
pofition. 
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The General who can depend on the DilcL 
pline of his Men, Ihould begin the Engagement 
by attacking both the Enemy’s Wings at tmcc: 
the fourth Difpufition. 

He whofe light Infantry are good, fhould 
cover his Center by forming them in its Front, 
and charge both the Enemy’s Wings at once; 
this is the fifth Dilpofition. 

He who cannot depend either on the Number 
or Courage of his Troops, if obliged to engage, 
fiiould begin the Aftion with his Right, and 
endeavor to break the Enemy’s L<efti the reft 
of his Army remaining formed in a Line perpen¬ 
dicular to the Front, and extended to the Rear 
like a Javelin: this is the fixth Difpofition. 

If your Forces are few and weak in Com- 
parifon of the Enemy, you muft make Ufe of 
the feventh Difpofition, and cover one of your 
Flanks either with an Eminence, a City, tho 
Sea, a River, or fome Proteftion of that Kind. 

A General who trufts to his Cavalry, ihould 
chufe proper Ground for them, and employ 
them principally in the Aftion. 

He who depends on his Infantry, fhould chufr 
a Situation moft proper for them, and maltc 
moft Ufe of their Service. 

When an Enemy’s Spy lurks in the Gamp, 
order all your Soldiers in the Day-Time to their 
Tents, and he will inftantly be apprehended. 

On 
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Oa finding the Enemy has Notice of youc 
Defigns, you muft immediately alter your Plan 
of Operations. 

Confult with many on the proper Meafures to 
be taken, but communicate the Defigns you in¬ 
tend to put in Execution to few, and thofe only 
of the moft alTured Fidelity; or rather truft no 
one but yourfclf. 

Punilhmcnt and the Fear thereof are ncccflary 
to keep Soldiers in Order in Quarters; but in 
the Field they are more influenced by Hope and 
Rewards. 

Good Officers never engage in general Aft ions, 
unlefs induced by Opportunity, or obliged by 
Necelfity. 

To diftrels the Enemy more by Famine than 
the Sword, is a Mark of confummate Skill. 

Many Inftruftions might be given with regard 
to the Cavalry; but as this Branch of the Service 
has been brought to Perfeftion fince the ancient 
Writers, and confiderable Improvements been 
made in their Exercifes and Evolutions, their 
Arms, and the Quality and Management of their 
Horles, nothing can be collefted from their 
Works; our preient Mode of Difeipline is 
fufficient. 

Dilpofirions for Aftion muft be carefully con¬ 
cealed from the Enemy, left they Ihould coun- 
y 2 teraft 
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tcraft them, and defeat your Defigns by proper 
Expedients. 

This Abridgment of the moft eminent military 
Writers, invincible Emperor, contains the Max¬ 
ims and Inftruftions they have left us, approved 
by different Ages, and confirmed by repeated 
Experience. The Perfians admire Your Skill in 
Archery-, tht Hons and Afans endeavor in vain 
to Imitate Yourpexterjty |n Horfemanfbip; the 
Saracens and Indians capnot equal Your Aftivity 
in the Courfc; and even the Mafters at Arms 
pique themfelvcs on only Part of that Know¬ 
ledge and Expertnefs of which You give fo ma’ny 
inftances in their own Profcffion. How glori¬ 
ous ‘ is it therefore for Your Majefty with all 

• How gloriou.-,.] The E^:prcfl:ons in the Original feem 
to imply that nothing ir wanting to complete the Charac¬ 
ter of Valcntinian, but the .Addition.of the military Sci¬ 
ence to the abovementioned K.xercifes of the Body, in 
which he already excels. But this would be too bad a 
Compliment to that Emperor, cfpecially after whtit our 
Author has faid in the Prefaces of the firil and fecond 
Boots. In the former he tells him he does not prefume tp 
oner him thefe miUt.ory Inliitutions for his Inftfuftion,' but 
to ihbw him how clofely he follows the Exainples of the 
great Founders of the Roman Empire. In the latter, he 
attributes his continued Viflories and Triumphs, which 
favs furpufs Antiquity itfelf, to his perfeft Knowledge of 
Vv'ar. 1 have borrowed this Remark from the Frcncb-Tranf- 
lator, and followed him in giving this Paiiiige a dWIerea* 
b'urii, as it is exprclTed oodl'y In the Original. 


thefe 
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thcfe Qualifications to unite the Science of W^r 
and the Art of Conqueft; and to convince the 
World, that by Your Conduft and Courage, 
You are equally capable of performing the Du¬ 
ties of the Soldier and of the General! 


i6s 


END OF BOOK III. 
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BOOK IV. 


TO THE 

EMPEROR VALENTINIAN. 
PREFACE. 

I N thefirft Agesof the World Men lived a wild 
and favage Life, little different from the Brute 
Creation, till coUefted and formed into Societies 
the Building of Cities which Communities 
from their common Advantages received the 
Name of Rqjublics. Wherefore the moftpower* 
ful Nations, andfovereign Princes, have thought 
k their greateft Glory cither to found new Cities, 
or to rebuild and beautify old ones, and call 
them after their own Names: and in this Your 
Majcfty’f 
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Majefty's Grcatnefs iKincs in fiiH Luftre. Othci* 
Princes have confined their Favors to few Cities* 
perhaps to only one-, but fuch is Your Majefty’s 
paternal Affcftion for Your Subjefts, that the 
innumerable Cities rebuilt and adorned by Your 
continued Attention, feem rather the Work of 
Heaven than of Man. Your Felicity, Modera¬ 
tion, Purity of Manners, Clemency, and Love 
for the fine Arts, exalt You above all other 
Kmperors. Senfible of Your Virtues and ,the 
Happinefs of Your Reign, we acknowledge 
ourfclvcs in PoffdTion of what has ever been the 
Objc6l of the Wilbes of paft Ages, and what 
will be always regretted by Pofterity, We there¬ 
fore congratulate the World on the Enjoyment 
of the greateft Blelfing that either Man could 
alk, or Providence confer. Rome, a City defti- 
ned to be the Miftrefs of the World, was for¬ 
merly faved from Defirueftion by its Citadel the 
Capitol: an evident Proof of the Importance of 
well conftrufted Fortifications, and of Your 
Majefty’s Wifdom in attending to Works of this 
Kind. Wherefore to complete this Work begun 
by Your Majefty’s Command, I lhall in the fol¬ 
lowing Book, from the different Writers on this 
Subjeft, digeft the Methods ufed in the Attack 
and Defence of Places: nor (hall 1 think.much 
of my Labor, as it may be of Service to the 
Public. 
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BOOK IV. 

SECTION. I. Natural and Artificial Fortifica¬ 
tion. II. The Walls of Cities, m. Ramparts. 

IV. Portcullis and Gates, v. Ditches, vi. Me-, 
thods of covering the Garrifon againft the Weapons 
of theBefiegers. vil. Proviilons ncceilary during 
a Siege, viii. Military Stores, ix. Cords of the 
Engines, x. Precautions againft Want of Water. 

XI. Methods of making Salt. xii. The firft 
Aflault. XIII. Machines for Attack, xiv. The 
Ram, Sdthe, andTortoife. XV. Vines, Mantleu, 
and Cavaliers, xvi. Mufeuli. xvii. Moving 
Towen. xviii. HowtoburnthemovingTowen. 

XIX. Manner of railing the Height of the Walls. 

XX. Method of unaermining the moving Towerv. 

XXI. The Scaling Ladders, Harp, Exoftra, and 
Crane, xxii. The fialiftse, Onagri, Scorpions, 
Arcubalifta;, Fuftibali, and Slings, for Defence. 

XXIII. Mattrefles, Ropes with running Knots, 

Wolves, and heavy Columns, againft the Ram. 
jsxiv. Mines, xxv. Refources after a Place is. 
forced. XXVI. Guard of the Rampaits. xxvii. 
Stratagems of the Befiegers. xxv III. Line of 
CouBtervallation. xxix. Engines for Defence. 

XXX. Methods of taking the Height of the Walls. 

C ITIES and Cattles arc fonifted either by sect. i. 

Nature, or Art, or which is ftill moFCAnr^,i 
complete, by both: by Nature, when fituated 
on a high or fteep Place, or furrounded by the 
Z Sea, 
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Sea, Marllies, or Rivers; by Art, when inclofed 
with Ramparts and Ditches. When a Place is 
to be built, the foreft Way is to take every Ad¬ 
vantage of Ground for in a level and uniform 
Situation, nothing can be donq but by mere 
Dint of Induftry and Labor. We fee, however, 
ancient Cities built in open Plains, which, not- 
withftanding the Difadvantage of Ground, have 
been rendered impregnable by Art and Labor. ’ 

IT. The , The Ancients never built their Walls in ftrait 
ciUee.* Lines, that Difpofitioo expofing them too much 
to the Violence 6f the Ram, but with ialiant and 
reentering Angles with Towers at the Extremi¬ 
ties. If an Enemy attempts to fix Icalirig Lad¬ 
ders; or advance Machines to a Wall of this 
Cbnftruftion, he is feen in Front, in Flank,’ and 
almofi: in Rear, and is in a Manner furroundqd 
by the Defences of the Place. 

III. Ram- A Rampart, to have fufficient Strength arid 
Solidity, Ibould be thus conftmfted. Two 
parallel Walls arc built at the Diftance of twenty 
p'eet from each ocher-, and the Earth, taken out 
of the Ditches, thrown into the intermediate 
Space, and well rammed down. The inner 
Wall Ihould be lower than the outer, to allow an 
eafy and gradual Afcent from the Level of the 
City to the Top of the Rampart. A Ram can¬ 
not deftroy a Wall thus fupported by Earth, and, 
in 
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in Cafe the Stone-Work fhould by Accident be 
demolifhed, the Mafs of Earth within would re- 
fift its Violence as efFeftiially. 

Tofccurethe Gatesof a City from Fire, theyiv. p^rt. 
Ihould be covered with raw Hides and Plates of cata.’ 
Iron. But the ancient Invention is the beft for 
this Purpofe-, it is a Work thrown up before the 
Gate, with a Portcullis* at the Entrance fufpen- 
ded by Iron Rings and Ropes: if the Enemy en¬ 
ter the Work, the Portcullis is let down, and 
they lie at the Mercy of the Beficgcd. The 
Wall above the Gate Ihould alfo be perforated 
In feveral Places, that Water may be poured down 
to extinguifli the Fire on Occafion, 

The Ditches round a City Ihould be very v. Ditch«. 
broad and deep, that the Befiegers may notealily 
fill them up, and that an elFedual Stop may be 
put to the Mines by the Quantity of Water they 
<;optain. For the Depth of the Ditch and the 
Water are the two principal ObftrudUons to 
thefe Kinds of fubterrancan Works. 

There is Reafon to apprehend the Showers of vi. Mt- 
Arrows may drive the Bcfieged from the Defen- 
CCS of the Place, whereby the Enemy gain an ' 
Opportunity of fixing their Ladders and mount- 

• Portcullis.] Orig. Cacarafla, from vel xa.- 

Cum Impetu decido. 

Z z ing 
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ing the Ramparts: the greateft Part of the 
Garrifon ftiould therefore be provided with Cui- 
raHes and Shields for Security againft this Danger. 
They Ihould alfo be covered with a Curttun of 
coarfe Cloth or Hair, hung round the Ramparts, 
and forming a double Parapet: this breaks the 
Force of the Arrows, which do not eafily pierce 
any fluAuating and yielding Body oppofed to 
them. Another Expedient is, to fill CaifTons of 
Wood, called Metellae, with Stones, and range 
them fo artfully between the Battlements, that as 
the Enemy mount by their fcaling-Ladders, and 
. approach any Part of the Parapet, they are 
overwhelmed by the Showers of Stones that fall 
on their Heads. 

ytf. Pm. We lhall infert the fcvcral Methods of Attack 
«fr«y d.'r’- and Defence in their proper Places, but ihall 
«»*asiese, obfcrve, that there are in general two Ways 
of attacking a Place; one, when the Bcfiegers 
endeavor to make themlclves Matters of it by 
repeated AfTaults, and by Storm; the other, 
when they cut off the Supplies of Water, and 
every Kind of Provifion, in order to reduce it by 
Famine: by following the laft Method they tire 
out the Bcfieged at Leifure, and without run¬ 
ning any Rifque. To provide againtt this Dan¬ 
ger, on the leatt Sufpicion of fuch Defigns of 
the Enemy, the Provifions of every Kind mutt 
be carefully conveyed into the Place, that they 
may 
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may have even more than fuflicicnt themfclvcs, 
and the Befiegers be forced to retire for Want of 
Subfiftence. Hogs, and all other Animals that 
cannot be kept alive within the Place, are to be 
falted, that the Bread may hold out longer by the 
Diftribution of the Flefli. All Sorts of Poultry 
may be kept without any great Expence, and 
are very neceflary for the Ufe of the fick. 
Above all, a fufficient Provifion of Forage is to 
be laid in for the Horfes and what cannot be 
removed into the City muft be burnt. Wine, 
Vinegar, Grain, and Fruits of all Kinds muft 
be provided in Abundance, and nothing left be- . 
hind that may be ferviceable to the Enemy. Ah 
for the Gardens of the City, public and private, 
Pleafure as well as Profit will induce the Inhabi¬ 
tants to take great Care of them. But it will be 
of little Service to amafs Quantities of Provifi- 
ons, unlefs from the very Beginning of the Siege 
they are diftributed by proper Officers with 
Prudence and Frugality. For never has a Gar- 
rifon been in Danger from Famine, where Oeco- 
nomy has been obfcrved in the Midft of Plenty. 
The Befieged have fometimes found thcmfclves 
under the Neceffity of turning the old Men, 
Women, and Children out of the City, left 
Want of Provifions might oblige the Garrifon 
to furrender. 


m 
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u” Stoa!,* Quantities of Bitumen, Sulphur, liquid Pitch, 
and incendiary Oil *, muft be provided to bum 
the Machines of the Befiegers. The Magazines 
muft be ftored with Iron, Steel, and Coals, to 
make Arms, together with Wood proper for 
Spears and Arrows. The round Stones found in 
Rivers, as of the heavieft Kind, and mod pro¬ 
per for the Ufe of the Slingers, are to be care¬ 
fully collefted, and piled up in Heaps on the 
Ramparts and Towers. The fmallcft are thrown 
by the Sling, by the Fuftibalus, or by the 
Hand -, thofc of the middle Size by the Onagri •, 
and the heavieft and rounded are difpofed along 
the Parapets, to be rolled down upon the Aflai- 
lants, in Order to crulh them in Pieces, and 
demoKlh their Machines. Large Wheels are 
likcwMe made of green Wood, or fmooth Cy- 

• Incendiary Oil.] Orig. Oleum quod incendiarium 
▼ocaht. Ammianus, B. XXIII, thus deferibes it. “ In hac 
Regione (Media) Oleum conficiror mediemn, quo ilUtum 
Telum, li. emiflum Icntius laxiore Arcu (nam l&u extin* 
guitur rapido) hasferit anquam, tenaciter cremat; k fi 
Aqua voluerit abluere quifquam, y£ftns excitat acriores 
Ineendiorum, nec Remedio ullo, quam Jafto Pnlveris, con- 
fopitur. Paratnr autem hoc Modo: Oleum Ufus commu¬ 
nis Herba quadam infeAum condiunt harum Renim periti, 
ad Diuturnitatem fervantes ; & coalelcens durant, ex Ma¬ 
teria Vena naturalis, fimilis Oleo cradiori; qux Species 
gignitur apod Perfas; quam, ut diximus, Naphtham Vo- 
cabolo appcllavere gentili.” 


linders 
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lindcrs* cut out of great Trees, to be tolled, 
along with greater Facility: when fuddenly 
thrown down ftcep Places, they deftroy. Men, 

Horfes, and every Thing in their Way, and 
fpread univerial Confternarion. Beams, Planks, 
and Iron Kails of all Sizes, are to be provided 
for the Gonftruftion of Machines to oppofe 
againft thofe of the Enemy: efpecially as it is 
often necelTary to raife the Height of the Ram¬ 
parts or Parapets, by expeditioufly adding new 
Works, to prevent their being commanded by 
the moving Towers of the Befiegers. 

A fufficient Quantity of Cords of SinetWtfe i6 ix. co.* 
be provided, as without them the Onagri, Balif- gL^' *”* 
we, and other Engines arc of no Service, The 
Hairs of the Manes and Tails of Horfes arc alfo 
fit for this Ufe : and we are taught by Experi¬ 
ence of our Anceftors that Womens’ Hsur will 
ferve equally for this Purpofe in Caies of Nc- 
ceflity. At the Siege of the Capitol,- the En¬ 
gines became unferviceable by continu'al Ufe, 
and a Supply of Cords failing, the Roman 
Women voluntarily cut off their Hair, and gave 
k their Hulbands to repair the Engines, who 
thereby repulfed the Enemy: thus, by giving up 
the Ornament of their Hair, thefe virtuous La- 

‘ Cylinders cot out of great Trees.] Orig. CylindH, 
quos Taleas vocant. Commentators arc much divided 
about the Word Talea;. 


dies 
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ilies prefcrved their own and their Hufband’s 
Liberty. Hair-Cloths and raw Hides* muft be 
provided tocoverthcBalilbeand other Engines. 

Perpetual Springs within the Walls are of the 
Water utmoft Advantage to a City: but where Nature 
has denied this Convenience, Wells muft be funk, 
however deep, till you come to Water, which 
muft; be drawn up by Ropes. Some Fortreflis 
arc built on Mountains or Rocks, the Situation 
of which is fo dry, that they are obliged ^o fetch 
Water from. Springs that rife below without the 
Walls, and to fecure the Communication by their 
Weapons from the Ramparts and Towers. If 

* Hiur Cloths and raw Hides.] Orig. Corona quoque, 
vel crada Coria proficit colligi, ad CatapbraAas tegendas, 
aliaque Macbinamenta five Munimina. This PaflTage is 
entirely corrupted, and the Commentators, as ufiial in 
Difficulties, take no Notice of it. No Senfe can be made 
of Comna, and the Cauphradx are quite foreign tv the 
SubjeA of the SefUon, which is appropriated to the En¬ 
gines. The French Traaflator, inftead of Cornua, reads 
Cilicia; and inftead of CattphrafUs. Baliftas. We find in 
Vegetius, and other Authors, that Hair-Cloths and raw 
Hides were ufed for Coverings and Defences, and they 
were equally neceflary for the Picfervation of .thefe En¬ 
gines. As this CorreOion makes a probable Senfe of the 
Paflage, 1 have uanflated it accordingly. The French 
Tranflator, from the Affinity of the Words, alfo propofes 
Catapultas inftead of Cataphraftas: but, as he obferves 
himfelf, that Word may be objeAed to, as never ufed by 
our Author. 


the 
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the Vein of Water below the Place is otft o^ 

Reach of their Weapons, a finall Fort, called 
Burgus*, Ihould be ereftcd between the Place 
and the Spring, with Archers and Engines there* 
in to defend the Men lent for Water. Befidcs, 

Citterns are to be made, to receive the Rain^ 

Water from the Roofs, in all the public and 
many of the private Buildings. Nor can a Gar- 
rifoh, who ufe their Water for Drink only, not- 
withttanding a Scarcity, be cafily reduced to Ex¬ 
tremity by Thirft. 

If befieged in a maritime City, you arc inxi. 
Want of Salt, the Sea-Water mutt be received iLkL,(S.it. 
into broad Trouglis and Relervoirs, and the 
Heat of the Sun will harden it into Salt. If 
ytnir Communication with the Water Ihould be 
cut off by the Enemy, as fometimes happens, 
you may colled the Sands fcattered at a Dittance 
by Winds and Waves, and walh them with frefli 
Water, which the Sun will allb convert into 
Sal^ 

In an Attack by Storm, the Danger is red- xii. th, 
procal, and the Difputc generally very, bloody: 
the Befiegers, however, lofc the greater Number 
eff Men, but the Befieged arc ufually moft inti- 


• Burgos.] From the Greek Word Tniriti and 

hence the modern Term Borough. 

A a 
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midatcd*. For the Aflailants, by the formida¬ 
ble Difplayof their whole Force in Order of 
Battle, and their Shouts mixed with the Noife 
of Trumpets, endeavor to terrify the Enemy 
into a Surrender. If the Bcfieged are Strangers 
tQ Emergencies of this Kind, as Fear makes 
great Impreffion on Men unaccuftomed to Dan¬ 
ger, they are thrown into Confufion by the firft 
AlTault, and the Ladders are fixed, and the 
Placetaken. But if the AlTault is vigorouflyfuf- 
tained by refolute and experienced Troops, the 
Bcfieged immediately refume frefh Courage, the 
Influence of Fear is out of the Queftion, and 
each Party exerts all its Force and Skill, depend¬ 
ing on them only for Vidory. 

!h'iD«for" ^tichines ufed in the Attack of a Place arc 
atuek, Tortoifes, Rams, Scithes, Vines, Mantlets, 
Mufeuli, and Towers: I lhall deferibe their 
Conftru6tion fcparatcly, and the Manner of em¬ 
ploying or oppofing them. 

XIV. The The Tortoife is coinpofcd of Beams and Planks, 

scifhi, >nd covered with raw Hides, and Cloths of Hair or 
Wool, to fecure them from Fire. Within this 
Machine is a large Beam headed with a crooked 
Iron, to pull Stones out of Walls, which from 

• JBut the Belieged are ufually moll intimidated.] Thi» 
15 an Addition to the Original, which the Senfe feemed te 

' its 
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its Form is called a Scithe. When one End of 
the Beam is armed with Iron, it is called a Ram, 
either from the Hardnefs of its Head that beats 
down the Walls, or from its recoiling, like that 
Creature, to ftrike with greater Violence. The 
Tortoife is named from its Similitude to that 
Animal, that fometimes draws in and fometimes 
puts out its Head: in the fame Manner this 
Machine drives forward and backward the Beam 
abovementioned, to give more Force to the 
Stroke. 

The Galleries, called by the Ancients Vines, xv. Vma, 
are now known among the Soldiers by the barba- wd Civil 
rous Appellation Caufia:. This Machine is made 
of flight Timbers, eight feet high, feven broad, 
and fixteen long. The Roof is double and 
compofed of Planks and Hurdles: the Sides arc 
likewife fo ftrongly defended by Oficr-Work as 
to be impenetrable by Stones or Darts-, and it is en¬ 
tirely covered on theOutfide with frelh Hides, or 
Cloths of Wool, to prevent its being fired. 

Several of thefe are joined together, and afford 
a fafe Shelter to the Befiegers who advance under 
Cover to fap the Foundations of the Walls, 
Mantlets arc compofed of Ofiers, with an arched 
Roof, and fecured by Hair-Cloths and Hides: 
they move, like a Carriage, upon three little 
Wheels, one of which is placed before in the 
Middle, and the two others at the Comers behind. 

A a 2 The 
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•jrhe BeGfgcrs advance thefe Mantlets clofc 
the Walls, and under Cover of them drive the 
^fi^ed from the Defences of the Place with 
Arrows, Shngs, and Darts, in order to facilitate 
the Scalade. The Cavalier is a Mound raifed 
with Earth and W'ood, againft the Walls of a 
^lace, to enable the Bcliegers to annoy the 
Enemy with their Darts. 

jcvi. Miif. • While the Befiegers are employed in filling 
”*■' up the Ditches with Stones, Fafeines, and Earth 
brought for that Purpofe, and in making a firm 
and folid Paflage to advance the moving Towers 
without Obftruflion to the very Walls, they 
are covered by fniall Machines called Mufeuli, 
which derive their Appellation from a little Sea 
Animal of the fame Name, that notwithftanding 
its diminutive Size, is of great Afllftance to the 
'W'^halc, byfwimming before as a Guide; in the 
fame Manner, thefe fmall Machines, deflined to 
attend on the great Towers, tnove before them 
to prepare and clear the Way for their Ap¬ 
proach. 

svn. TQwers are large Machines or Buildings com- 
totoJ. pofed of Beams and Planks of Timber, and 
covered carefully with raw Hides and Cloths of 
Wool to fecure fp great a Work from Fire. 

? The Words, Si Lctum obfuerit, in the Beginning of 
this Seftion, are unintelligible. 

Their 
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Their Breadth is in Propottioo to their Heigbti 
for they are rometimes thirty Feet fquare. and 
(bmetimes forty or fifty j and their Height often 
exceeds that of the Walls and of the higheft 
Stone Towers. They arc artificially mounted 
on feveral Wheels, by which thefe vaft Bodies 
are put in Motion. A Place is in imminent 
Danger, when the Tower is once advanced to 
the Walls; for itconfiftsof feveral Stories, and 
contains various Machines to be employed in the 
Attack. In the lower Part is a Ram to batter 
the Wall: in the Middle, a Bridge made of two 
parrallcl Beams of Wood, and covered with a 
Parapet of Hurdles, to be fuddcniy puflicd for¬ 
ward between the Tower and the Wall: which 
Bridge ferves for a Paflage for the Soldiers to 
attack the Ramparts and enter the City. In the 
upper Stories of the Tower are Men armed with 
long Pikes, Arrows, Stones, and Darts, to 
clear the Ramparts. If they once gain this Poin t, 
the City is their own. For what Refource have 
the Bcfiegcd, whofc Dependance was on the 
pleight of their Walls, when they fee tbofe of the 
Enemy fuddcniy raifed fo much above them ? 

The Methods of Defence againft thefe for 
midable Towers are various. In the firft Place, 
the Bcfiegcd, if brave and refolutc, make vigo¬ 
rous Sallies, beat off the Enemy, tear off the 
Hides that cover the Machine, and let Fire to it. 

But 
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But if they have not Courage to come out, they 
(hoot Weapons called Malleoli and Phalaric* 
from large Baliftas, that penetrate the Hides and 
other Coverings, and fire the Infide of the 
Tower. The Malleoli arc a Kind of burning 
Arrows, that fet Fire wherever they fix. The 
Phalarica is a Sort of Spear with a ftrong Iron 
Point; within a Hollow on the Staff is wrapt 
a combuftible Compofition of Tow, Sulphur, 
Rofin, and Bitumen, foaked in incendiary Oil: 
this Weapon (hot with Force out of the Balifla, 
pierces thro’ the Covering of the Tower, and 
fixes in the Wood; whereby the whole Machine 
is frequently confumed. Men alfo with lighted 
Lanthoms, let down from the Walls by Ropes, 
take an Opportunity when the Befiegcrs are off 
their Guard, to fet Fire to the Towers; and then 
in the fame Manner are drawn up again into the 
City. 

XIX. Min. Another Expedient to defeat the Ufc of thefe 
i»K the Machines, Is to raife the Part of the Wall threat- 
Wiul. ened by them, with Stones or Mortar, with 
Bricks or Earth, or with Wood-Work, that the 
Beficged be not commanded by the fuperior 
Height of the Machines*. For it is plain, thefe 
M^tchincs 


• Superior Height of the Machines.] Orig. Ne Defen. 
fores Mxnium (Macbina) defuper Urbi ventura poflet op- 
primerc 
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Machines can be of no Service, if inferior tO 
the Defences of the Place. But the Bcfie^rs 
generally employ the following Stratagem: they 
firft build a Tower to Appearance lower than the 
Parapets of the Place; but at the fame Time 
privately conltrud a fmall Tower of Wood with¬ 
in it: when the Machine is advanced dole to the 
Walls, they fuddenly raife the inner Tower by 
Ropes and Pullies to a Height which commands 
the Place, and the Soldiers from within throw 
themfelves into the Works and carry the City. 

Long Beams fortified with Iron are fometimes xx- 
ufed to prevent the Approach of thefc Machines derminia* 
near the Walls. At the Siege of Rhodes, the T»wn»!"** 
Befiegcrs having built a moving Towerconfidera- 
bly higher than the Ramparts and all the Towers 
of the City, an Engineer invented the following 
Contrivance to render it ufelcfs. During the 
Night he opened a Mine, and carried it on thro* 
the Foundations of the Wall direflly to the Spot 
whither the Tower was to be removed next Day; 
the Enemy having no Sufpicion of the Dcfign, 
advanced it to the Place that was undermined; 
the Ground immediately funk undvr the prodigi- 

pimere. Vegetius In this Paflage had Virgil in bis Eye. 

^n. ir. 46. 

Aut hzc in noHros fabricata eft Machina Maros, 

Inipeflura Domos, vencura^ue defuper Urbi. 
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Ota Weight!, dnd they found it itnpolflble fcithel 
to recover it, of get it neafer the Walls. T^hust ’ 
the beffegers were obHged to abandon dtdr 
Tower, arid the PlatJC was feved. 

XXI. The wheh the Towefs are advanced up to the 
Walls, the Slingei% with Stones, the AfcherS 

crw..’ with ArtfcSWs, the Kfanubaltftarii and Arfcuba- 
liliarii ixdtfi Darts, and all the Soldicri tbal ufe 
loaded Javciins or mifllve Weapons of ahylCihd, 
diflddgc the Erteniryfrdm the Ramparts, and 
immediately fix theif fcaling Ladders: but the 
Aflaiiahts, in an Aflault of this Nature, are in 
great Dinger j they often meet with the Fate of' 
• Capaneos, the reputed Inventor of the Scalade, 
who was thrown headlong from the Ramparts of 
Thebes with fuch Violence, that he was labled 
to have been killed by Lightning. The Harp*, 
Exofira, and Crane -f are alfo enrtployed in an 
Affault. The Harp is a Kind of Drawbridge, 
fo denominated from its Similitude to that Inftro- 
rhentj for the Ropes which raife it up againfr 
the Tower, referable the Strings of the Harp* 
and thefe ftdpes, running thro’ Pullicsi fcrve to 
let down the Bridge upon the Wall, which the 
Soldiers from the Tower immediately pafs, and 
throw thcmfelvcs into the Place., The Eicoftra 


• Harp.] Orig. Sambecfc 
•f Crane.] Orig. Tollenw. 
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u the Bridge, puflied forward from the Tower 
m the Ramparts, already defcribed*. The 
Crane is a large Poft fixed firmly in the Ground, 
with a long tranfverfe Beam on the Top fo exa£l;> 
ly penned, that one End finking the other rifes 
of Courfe. To one of thefe Ends a Machine 
made of Ofier or Wood is fiifpendcd, to conuin 
a few Soldiers: the contrary Extremity is drawn 
to the Ground by the Help of Ropes, and the 
Men are raifed to the Top of the Wall. 

Aganifl; thefe Machines of the Befiegers are xxn. The 
uied the Baliftse, Onagri, Scorpions, Arcuba- 
lift*, Fuftibali, Slings, and Arrows. The Ba- 
lifta is bent with Cords of Sinews: the longerf"“si‘np, 
itt Arms, that is, the larger the Engine itfclf is, 
the farther it throws the Darts: if conftruiled 
with proper Proportions, and ferved by Ikilful 
Men acquainted with its Powers, h penetrates 
whatever it ftrikes. The Onager, according to 
the Strength and Siae of its Cords, throws 
Stones of di&rent Weights: the largeft impel 
the moft ponderous Bodies with a Velocity like 
that of Lightning. Thefe two Engines are 
more formidable than all the othc.-s. The Ma- 
nubaliftte, becaufe they kill with finall and flen- 
dcr Darts, were formerly called Scorpions. It 

• Already defcribed.] In Section XVIf. 

B b is 
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is fupcrfiuous to dcfcribc* the Fuftibali, Arcu- 
baliftae,. and Slings, as they are fo commonly 
ufed and well known at prefent. I (hall obfenre 
with Refpedb to the Onager, that the Stones it 
throws are of fuch an enormous Weight, as not 
only to crufh Men and Horfes, but alfo to break 
in Pieces the Machines of the Enemy. 

xitm. Several Methods arc employed ^inft the 
Rams and Scithes. Sometimes Mattrel&s and 
5c^“‘ Woolpacks t are fufpended from the Walls by 
Ropes, to deaden the Strokes of the Ram by 
a^n«“h: Oppofition of their foft and yielding Sub- 

**“• ftatice, and prevent the Deftruftion of the Wall. 
Sometimes the Rams are caught by Ropes with 
running Knots, drawn obliquely by great Num¬ 
bers of Men on the Ramparts, and overturned 
together with their Tortoifcs. An Iron Inftru- 
ment with Teeth, like a Pair of Shears, called a 
Wolf, is often ufed: when letdown with Ropes, 
it fcizes the Ram, and either overturns, or fuf- 
pends it in fuch a Manner, as to prevent its 
battering the Wall. Sometimes Marble Co¬ 
lumns or Bafes are let down from the Walls, and 
vibrated with fuch Force as to break the Rams 

* Superfluous to deferibe.] The Fuftlbalus and Sling 
have been already deferibed. Book III, 14. 

i Mattrefles and Woolpacks.] Orig. Centones !c Cul- 
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ia Pieces. But when the Violence of the Ram 
at laft makes a Breach in the Wall, and it falls 
down, as often happens, the only Relburce of 
the Befieged is to demolifli the Houfes, and run 
up another Wall widiin the former, that if the 
Enemy attempt to ftorm the Place, they may 
meet their Deftruftion on the Ruins of the 
Breach*. 

Another Manner of attacking a Place is by xxiv. 
fubterranean and fecret Works called Minesf. 

A Number qf Men are employed to work under 
Ground, in the Manner the Bein dig in the Mines 
for Gold and Silver. The Earth is excavated 
by Dint of Labor, and a fubterranean Paflage 
made for the DeftruAion of the City. There 
are two Ways of ufmg this Contrivance: the 
Beftegers either carry on the Caller)’ till they 
come under the Body of the Place, which they 
enter by Night, the Inhabitants not fgfpcfling 
their Pefign, open the Gates, introduce their 
Troops, and kill the Enemy in their Houfes; or 
when the Mines have reached the Foundations 
of the Wall, they fap great Part, and to prevent 

• Ruins of the Breach.] Orig. Inter binos Parletes pe- 
runantur. 

f Mines,] Orig, Aliod Genas Oppugnationis eft fuh- 
terraneum, atque fecrecum, quod Cuniculum yocant; a 
Eeporibui, qui Cavemas fob Terris fodiunt, ibique con.- 
duntur. This odd Etymology I have left out. 

B b 2 its 
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in falling prop it up with Shores of dry Timber, 
filling the Intervals with Faggots and other 
Combuftibles. When the Troops are ready for 
the Aflault, the Props are fet on Fire *, when 
they are conl'umed, the Wall falls down at once, 
and a pra£Ucable Breach is made for the Storm. 

iw'tsaftCT Innumerable Inftances-are to be met with 
fjfccd' *’ Enemy were entirely cut in Pieces, 

even after they had penetrated the Body of the 
Place: thiscertainly will happen, if theBefiegcd 
continue in Pofleffion of the Ramparts, Towers, 
and higheft Parts of the City. The Inhabitants 
of every Age and Sex may overwhelm the Ene¬ 
my with Stones and Weapons of all Kinds from 
the Windows and Roofs of the Houfesv but the 
Affailants, to avoid this Danger, generally throw 
open the Gates of the City, that the Befieged, 
finding they have Opportunity to cfcape, may not 
be driven to a defperate Refiftance. The foie 
Refource after a Place is forced, either by Day 
or Night, is however to fecure the Ramparts, 
Towers, and all the higheft Places, and to dif- 
putc every Inch of Ground with the Enemy as 
they advance thro’ the Streets. 

;xxvi. The Befiegers frequeritly have Recourfe to 
(L R ,m- Stratagem, pretend to defpair of reducing the 
Place, and raife the Siege. But as foon as they 
perceive the Garrifon think themfelves out of 
Danger, 
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Danger, and negleft the Guard of the Ram¬ 
parts*, they take the Opportunity of the Dark- 
ncfe of Night to return and fcale the Walts. 

For this Reafon, the Guard Ihould be kept with 
greater Striftncls on the Retreat of a befieging 
Army than before-, and Sentry-Boxes creftcd on 
the Walls and Towers, to Ihelter the Sentinels 
from Rain and Cold in Winter, and from the 
Heat of the Sun in Summer. Fierce Dogs kept 
in the Towers have proved ult^ul in dHcovering 
the Approach of an Enemy by their Scent, and 
giving Notice thereof by barking. We likewife 
find Geefe no lefs ferviceable in detefting, by 
their Noife, Surprifes by Night. For when the 
Gauls had got into the Capitol, the very Name 
of the Romans had been obliterated, if Man¬ 
lius, alarmed by the Noife of the Geefe, had 
not repulfed the Enemy, Thus by a moft 
wonderful Inftance of good Fortune, the 
People deftined to be the Conquerors of the 
whole World, were faved by the Means of a 
Bird from utter Deftruftion. 

The moft cflential Part of the Art of War, xxvii. 
not only in Sieges, but in every other Branch, of 


• Guari} of the Ramparts.] The Romans were very ftrift 
in this, as well as in the other Branches of the Service: 
and they had, as we find in Quintilian, B. IV, Chap. 5, an 
exprefs I.aw, that made it capital for a Stranger to mount 
the Fortifications, 

is 
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is. to ftudy and endeavor to be thorough ac¬ 
quainted with the Cuftoms of the Enemy. It 
will be impoffible to find Opportunities laying 
Snares for them, unleis you know their Hours 
of Repofe, and the Times when they are lealt 
on their Guard: thefe Opportunities offer fome- 
times at Noon, fometimes in the Evening, or 
Night, when the Soldiers of both Sides are at 
their Meals, or difperled for the necefiary Pur- 
pofes of Reft or Refrelhment. This once alber- 
tained, the Befiegers defignedly fuipend their 
Attacks at thofe Times, in order to increafe the 
Remifsnefs and Negligence of the Enemy: and 
when they perceiveit come to a proper Height by 
their Artifice in encouraging it by Impunity, they 
fuddenly advance their Machines, or fix their 
Ladders, and ftorm the Place. To provide a- 
gainft this Danger, the Befieged plant their En¬ 
gines, and colleft Heaps of Stones, beforehand 
on the Ramparts, that on repairing to their 
Pofts on the firft Alarm, whatever is necefiary 
to repulfe and overwhelm the Afiailanrs may 
be found ready at Hand. 

xxviii. Negligence expofes the Befiegers equally to 

oJinKmi- the fame Dangers as the Befieged, who in like 
Manner, watch Opportunities when their Ene¬ 
mies arc at their Meals, afleep, or difperfed thrO’' 
Idlenefs, or on other Accounts, make fudden 
Sallies, kill many of the Befiegers thrown 
into 
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into Conftemation by the Surprife, burn their 
Rams, Machines, and even the very Cavaliers, 
and level and deftroy all their Works. The 
Befiegers, on the other Hand, carry a Ditch 
round the Place, out of reach of its Defences, 
vnth a Rampart, Palifades, and fmall Towers, 
to fecure themfelves from any Attempt of that 
Kind: this Work is called the Line of Counter- 
vallation*} and we often find it mentioned, in 
the Defeription of a Siege, that the Place was. 
furrounded with a Line of Countervallation. 

Miifive Weapons of every Kind, whether xxix.Kii. 
loaded Javelins, Lances, Spears, or Darts, 
llrike with greater Force when thrown from an 
Elevation. In the fame Manner, Arrows fhot 
from Bows, and Stones thrown either by the 
Hand, Fuftibalus, or common Sling, reach a 
greater Diilance in Proportion to the Height 
from whence they come. But the Baliftx and 
Onagri, if wcU-lervcd, arc far fuperior to all 
other Sorts of Engines i and neither Bravery nor 
Arms are any Defence againft them, for, like 
Lightning, they pierce and deftroy whatever 
they ftrike. 

Scaling Ladders and other Machines arc of***- **'- 
great Ufc in mounting the Walls, but cannot ins the 

tht Walls. 

* Line of Coaateri’allation.] Orig. Lorlcula* 


anfwcr 
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anfver that Purpofe, iinle& tlicy eaceiid the 
H^ht of die Rampurts of the Pbce*. Thexe 
are two Methods of takir^the Height tv ooe^ 
by^ fixing a imall Line to the End of an Amm^. 
tp be Quit to the Top of the Rampart;, and the. 
known Length of the Line determines .the 
Height of the Wall:, the other Method is, 
when the Sun cafts the Shadows of the Toiwcxa. 
and Walls obliquely on the Gtound, to meaiuro 
die Lengtii of the Shadows, unknown to the 
Bcfieged. A Pole ten Feet high is to be fixed ia> 
the Ground at the fame Time, and the Shadow 
it gives miift likewifc be mcalurcd. It will then 
be eafy to find the Height of the Walls, by cal¬ 
culating the Proportion that one Shadow bears tO' 
die other, when they know that fueh a Height 
gives fucTi a Length of Shade. Thus Raving 
digefted, for the public Service, whatever is 
left us by the ancient military Writers, or what¬ 
ever Experience has taught us fince their Times, 

• Unlefi tliey cxissed' the Height of the Ramparts of the 
Elase.] PDlybhis relates the Mifcarnage of Philip of Ma- 
cedon in bis Attempt on Melitea by Scalade, where the 
Ladders were too fliort; and very properly expatiates on 
the bad Confequences of CarclelTnefs and Inattention in 
military Affairs. Book V. 

f Methods of taking the Height.] At the Siege oC 
Platxx, the Garrifon took the Height of the Enemy’s Waif 
or Countervallation, by counting the Rows of Bricks. 
Thucydides. 


relative 
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rehtive to the Attack or Ddmce of Places, I 
cannot forbear repeating the abfolute Neceflity 
of taking the greateft Precautions to fecure the 
Garrifon Hunger and Thirft, Evils for 

which there is no Remedy: and the Quantities 
of Provifions ihould be the greater, from the 
Conlideration that the Length of the Siege de¬ 
pends wholly on the Option of the Befiegers. 


END OF BOOK IV, 
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TO THE 

emperor valentinian. 

PREFACE. 

H AV I N G in Obedience to Your Majefty’s 
Commands Hnifbed my military Treatife 
a$ fu* as relates to the Land-Service, it remains 
to give fomc Account of the Marine; and this 
will be comprifed in a ihiall Compafs, our Ope¬ 
rations againll the barbarous Nations having 
fur a long Time paft been confined folely to tlie 
Land. 
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B O O K V. 

SECTION I. The Roman Fleet, ii. Officers of 
the Fleet, nt. Origin of the LSbufnae. iv.C<m> 
flru£lion of the Libumx. v. Days proper for cut¬ 
ting Timber. VI. Months proper for cutting Tim¬ 
ber. VII. Size of the Libumz. v 111. Names and 
Nimberof the Winds, ix. Safeft Months for fail¬ 
ing. X. Aftronomical Obfervations on Storma. xi. 
Prognoftics of Weather. XII. Of the Tides, xiii. 
Manoeuvres of a Fleet, xi v. Naval Arms and Eu- 
gines. XT. Stratagems employed at Sea. xvi. In- 
fhndions for a Sea-Fight. 

swr. i.rT^HE Romans, in the firft Ages of the Re- 
Fi«t. X public, only fitted out their Fleets in 
Cafes of Ncceffity, where their Honor or In. 
tereft were concerned; but m Procefs of Time, 
they found it requifitc to keep their Fleets always 
in Rea^efs, not to be taken unprepared on 
fudden Emergencies i for none will attach' . 
infult a Power, known to be always ready, -iaiM 
prepared to revenge any Afiitint. One Fleet 
was therefore ftationed at Mifenum, and anoth» 
<t Ravenna •, and each Fleet had a Legion ap- 
' pointed for its Service. Thefe Ports were con¬ 
veniently fituated both for the Proteftion of the 
City, and the immediate and direft failing of 
the Fleets to any Part of the World where re¬ 
quired. The Fleet at Mifcnutn was at Hand 
* for 
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for Gaul, Spain, Mauritania, Africa, Egypt, 
Sardinia, and Sicily j and the Fleet at Ravennl 
for Epire, Macedonia, Achaia, Propontis, Pon* 
tua, the Baft, Crete, and Cyprus. Thefe Fkets 
were judicioufly ftationed ■, for in War Expedi- 
tibh o&en proves of more Confequence than 
Courage. 

All the Ships on the Campanian Station were ii. officer, 
commanded by the Prasfca of the Fleet 
^il^um ; and thofe in the Ionian Sea by the 
Praefrdt at Ravenna. Ten Tribunes, according 
to the Number of Cohorts in each Legion, were 
under the Command of each of thefe Officers. 

Each Man of War had alfo a Captain *, whole 
particular Duty was, belides the other Branchet 
of his Charge, daily to exercife the Pilofs, RSw-r 
ers, and Soldiers. 

Various Nations have at diffident Times been 
powerful at Sea; and the Ships that c6mpofad banui. 
Fleets were likewife of di^rent Kinds. At 
die Battle of A^um, where Au^ftus defeated 
Antony cluedy by Means of the auxUiaty Ship* 
of the Libumians, their fupciior Excellence ap 
pearing confpkuoufly, they were preferred to 
every other Sort: from this Period, the Romas 
Emperors built their Ships after the Model, and 

* Captain.] Ofig. Nnwchus, qoafi NsMcnlariut. ' 

adopted 
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adopted the Name of Liburna:. Libumia a» 
Part of Dalmatia, and its Capiul City, Jadera*. 
Our Men of War are at this Day built in the 
fame Manner, and retain the fame Appellation.; 

ly. Con- Great Care is ufcd in the Choice of Materials 

Rfu^on of 

theUbur- to build a Houfe, but furely much greater 
is required in building a Ship, the Defeats of 
the Ship being of much worfe Confequence than 
thofe of the Houle. The Liburnx are gcne-i.. 
rally built of Cyprefs, common or wild Pine(I^ 
Larch, or Fir: and brals Nails are much better 
for the Joints than Iron ones. For tho* the. 
Ezpence feems greater at firft, the brafs Nails! 
prove cheaper in the End, as they lalt longer: 
Iron Nails, expofed to Air and Water, are foon 
deftroyed by Ruft i while brafs fuffer no Oimi> 
nution of Subftance, even from Water itfelf.' /■ 

y.' Dip It is a Rule, that Timber for the Confthidion 
of the Liburnae ihould be felled from the fifr 
teenth to the twenty-third Day of the Mooil, 
Thb is the only Space for cutting Trees toipnfe ’ 
krve their Soundnels: and thofe cut down .14 
any other Time become worm-eaten and jottem 
within the Year. Reafon and the conftant Feao 
tkc of Architedls • has eftabliflied the Truth of 
this Obiervation. 

* Realbn and the conflant PraSice of ArchUefU.] To. 
Ihelc Reafoot Vegetiiu adds another of an extraordinaiy 
Rind. 
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TTie proper Time for felling Wood for &:a- 
Service is after the Summer Solftice, that is, iny^_ 
the Months of July and Auguft, and from the 
Autumnal Equinox till the firft of January. In 
thefe Months the Sap having done riling, the 
Wood is confcquently drier and harder. Tim¬ 
ber muft never be cut into Planks as (bon as 
felled, nor the Planks ufed in the Conftruftion 

Veflels immediately when cut out. For the 
't'rees when felled fhould be left entire a certain 
Time before they are cut into Planks ; and after 
the Planks are fawn out, they require another. 
Interval, before applied to Ufe,that they inay 
have Time to be thoroughly dried, For Planks 
trfiKi green in Ships, (brink as they dry, and 
thereby occabon large Leaks of moft dai^gerous 
Conlequence at Sea. 

Sktd. The whole PaiTage u as (bllowa: « Qaod Ars ipia, 
tf omnhun ArchiteAoram quotidianusUlat odocult, & Cen- 
templatione ipfius Religionit agnolcimus, qaain pro lEter* 
pitste hie tantiim Dicboa placuit celcbrari.'^ He baa found 
out.that this Interval between the fiftmth and twenty-thiid 
of the Moon, in which he fays Trees flioold be felled, oo- 
jnades with the Time appointed for the Celebration of 
£alter. What Connexion or Affinity this can have with tho 
Suljeft in Qoefiion, 1 Inve to others to determine.' Stewe. 
ch|iv qbferres that one Manofeript hat placuit Pafeha oe> 
Ipbrari, and tells us at the fame Time that the WordPafehd. 
it a Glofs. But 1 queftion whether, witbouc the Affifiance 
of that Word, it would have been an cafy Matter to nn. 
fiddle ffuf Author’s Mewng. 


The 
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Tlw fmalleft Libumx hive i fingte Ranilc'of 
Oiirs, thofc of a middle Size two, andthofeo#. 
juft DimenCoBs three, four, and IbmetifneSfiue.’ 
Nbr will this fcem prodigious, when we are uM 
Aey had much kr^ger Ships at the Battle of Ao» 
tiumt of fix Ranks of Oars, and even moit. 
Sloops of about twenty Rowers bn each Side ate 
alib appointed to attdid on the large Ltburmei' 
fat tbefe VcBcb the Brimns have a peodiar' 
Term*. They are employed in furprifing tl^ 
Enemy’s Ships, intercepdog their Traefports ot 
Provifions, tcconncntring their Motions, anddtl^' 
ODvering their Deligns. But as their Whiteiie&; 
would (how at a Difti^e, their Sails and Ropeti 
aac tbged Sea-Green to refembie the Color ofjtHii 
WaoBtt and even the Compofidonf the. Sides 
are paid with is colored in the kme Manner. 
The Seamen and Soldiers are alfo clothed in the 
lime Color to be lels liable to be dilcovered 
citbtf by Night or Day on die reebnhoitring 
^crvicc. 

* * A pecaliar Orig. Qua* Britaani PiAu va¬ 

cant;.or Picatu: Stcwccbiu* conje^Ucet thii Amildbe 
Pkeat, and thence derives the Word Pink. . 

• f CompOfitioo.] Ong; Cera, qua nagere folent NaVM. 

TCny, Hi«. Nat, B. XXXV, Ch. XP. ha* the folte#toif 
PalTi^: In Encanflice pingendi duo firiffe aiitiqni«« 

Genera conSat, Oera, & in Ebere, Ceftro, id Virt* 
c«lb, donee ClaIRs jnngi csepete. Hoc tcrtiiim accefit, 
reibluth Igni Ceris Pcnicillo atendis, qnc nOarll k Ni-- 
yitiDt BCC Sale, Ventifque comimpitur.” 


Whoever 
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Whoever commands an Army at Sea, fhould 
be thoroughl yacquainted with the Prognofticsof 
bad Weather; for more Ships are loft by Storms, 
than byFngagements with an Enemy. This 
requires great Skill in nataral Philofophy, which 
teaches the Nature of Winds and Tempefts 
by the Knowledge of the Heavens. On this 
dangerous Element, cautious Men are fecutCt 
from Perils that the carelefs are expofed to. The 
ftift Point therefore in the Art of Navigation is 
to know the Number and Names of the Winds. 
The Ancients, according to the Pofition of the 
Cardinal Points, believed there were only foul* 
principal Winds which blew from the four Quar¬ 
ters of the Heavens, but Experience has ftnee 
convinced us the re arc twelve. To explain this^ 
we lhall give the Namesof the principal Winds 

* Namcf of the principal Winds.] Vegetins gives as 
both the Greek and Latin Name* of all theft Wind*. 1 
have made fome Alteration in the Tranflatlon, and fliall 
here infert the Original. A Verno itaque SoIRitio, id eft, 
ab OrientaK Cardine, furaimus Exordium, e« quo Ventu* 
oritnr 'AnAnhw* id eft, Subfolanns: huic a Deatn-jnngi* 
tur Kouueti feu Erobinus: a finiftra £?{•■, five Vnhnrnm. 
Mcridianum antem Cardinem poffidetN^rWi', id eft, Anfters 
huic a Dextra juugitar Aiintorir#', id eft. Albas Notui: a 
fiiuftra;Ai^i>MTW>, i^eft. Corns. Occidentalem veto Cardi. 
stem tenet zifvfOf. id eft, Subvefpertinns; hnic a Dextra 
jwigitur Ahl-t five Afiicns : a finiftra 'iduvl, five Favodins. 
Sqptentrionalem vero Cardinem fortitns eft ’AsufuTUt, five 
Septentrio, cni adhaeret a Dextra Tfmnimf, five Circius; a 
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and of the others according to their Order on 
the right and left. To begin with the Eaftem 
Point, from whence the Eaft Wind blows, with 
the Eaft-South-Eaft on its right, and the Eaft- 
North-Eaft on its left. The Southern Quarter 
is the Seat of the South Wind, on the right of 
which is the South-South-Weft, and on the left 
the South-South-Eaft. The Weft Wind blows 
from the Weftern Point, and has the Weft- 
North-W’^eft on its right, and the Weft-South- 
Weft on its left. The North Wind poffcffes the 
Northern Quarter, with the Eaft-North-Eaft on 
the right, and the North-North-Weft on the 
left. Thefe Winds fometimes blow fingly, 
fometimes two, and in great Storms fometimes 
three together; by their Fury the Sea, naturally 
quiet and tranquil, is agitated in a violent Man¬ 
ner; and their Blafts, according to the Seafons 
of the Year, and the different Parts of the 
World, change Storms into Calms, and Calms 
into Storms. A favorable Wind foon wafts a 
Fleet to the defired Port; but a contrary Wind 
cither ftops its Courfe, forces it back, or cxpolcs 
it to Danger; yet we feldom find Seamen luffer 
Shipwreck who arc perfectly acquainted with the 
Nature of the Winds. 


IX. In fome Seaibns of the Year the ftormy Wea- 

thcr making it impofliblc to keep the Sea, it 
will be ncceffary to mention the proper Months 
for 
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for Navigation. Some Months arc very fafe, 
ibme are precarious, and in (bmc the Sea is ab- 
iblutely impradicable. During the Reign of 
the Phznita, that is, after the Riling of the 
Pleiades, from the twenty feventh of May till 
the Rifing of Ardlurus on the fourteenth of 
September, Navigation is thought fafe, the Sum¬ 
mer mitigating the Fury of the Winds. From 
that Time to the eleventh of November, Navi¬ 
gation is uncertain and rather dangerous, owing 
to the Rifing of the tempeftuous Conftellation of 
Arfturus ^tcr the thirteenth of September i and 
the ftormy Seafon of the Equinox happens on 
• the twenty-fourth of the fame Month. The 
Kids always attended with Rain rife about the 
feventh of Oilober, and the Bull on the ele¬ 
venth: and in the Month of November the 
wintry Setting of the Vcr^li® occafions fre¬ 
quent Gales of Wind and Tempefts. Thus, 
from the eleventh of November till the tenth.of 
March the Seas arc entirely Ihut up. During 
this Interval, the Days are fhort, the Nightt 
longj and the Darknefs of the Air, and the 
Dcnfity of the Clouds, together with the rc- 
•doubled Rigor of the Winds, Rain, and Snow, 
prevent not only Ships from putting to Sea, but 
alfo Travellers from journeying by Land. But 
after the Opening of the Navigation, celebrated 
at Rome with great Solemnities and public Spec¬ 
tacles, that attraft a great Concourfe of Foreign-’ 
Pda CT», 
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ers, the Infiuence of feverai rough Coi^Hatktns 
and the Seafon jtfelf render it dangerous to at¬ 
tempt the Sea till the fifteenth of May: not that 
Ae mercantile Part of the World fhould continue 
unemployed during Ais Time, but becaufe 
much greater Caution is required in the Conduft 
of a Fleet of Ships of War with an Army on 
board, which muft not run the fame Hazards as 
Veffelsof private Traders who rifqueevery Thing 
fbr Gain. 

Ob"*" Rifing and Setting of certain Conftclla- 

-t; n. dons OGcafion moft violent Tempefts: feme 
Authors have endeavored to afceitain the par- 
tficular Days; but they are continuaUy varying 
from, different Caufes, and we muft confefs that 
Men cannot attain a perfeft Knowledge of Ao 
Heavens. The Obferyations neceffary to be 
known at Sea muft therefore be divided into 
three Parts; Experience convincing us that 
Tempefts happen ciAer on a fixed Day, the 
’ Day before, or the Day after; for which Reafon 
Aeyare diftinguifhed by three different Greek 
Appellations*. But it would be tedious as well 
as ufelefs to enter into a Detail of this Sort, 
feveral Authors having carefully particularifcd 
jiot only the Months, but even the Days, to be 

V Greek AppelUdons.] Orig. Unde prrecedentes n^- 
nafeente; Die 4blenBi fubfequeates 

Grace Vocabulo nuncupaverunt. 

obferved. 
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obferved. The Tranfits of the Planets*, en¬ 
tering into or leaving certain Signs, frequently 
bring bad Weather: and wc know, by the Ob- 
iervations of Aftronoraers and common Ex¬ 
perience, that the Change of the Moon is at¬ 
tended with Storms that often do great Mifchief 
at Sea. 

Changes of Weather are foretold by- many 
Sgns that appear in the Orb of the Moon as in a Wetfaer. 
Mirror. When the Moon is red, it denotes 
Wind; when of a bluifli Color, Rain; and 
when it has a Mixture of both, it prognofticates 
heavy Rains and violent Tempefts: when chear- 
ful and bright, it promiles Seamen the lame 
Serenity it wears itfelf, efpeciallyif ontfaefiaurth 
of its Age, its Horns are not blunt, nor its 
Bilk ruddy, or clouded by Vapors. Many Ob- 
fervadons may be made on the rifing and fetting 
Sun; whether it Ihoots its Rays with equal and 
uninterrupted Luftre, appears of di 0 ercnt Co¬ 
lors by the Interpolicion of Clouds, or looks 
uniforarly bright: when it appears fiery, it is a 
Sign of Wind; and when pale or Ijwtced, of 
approaching Rain. The Air, the Sea itfelf> 
and the Size, Form, or Color of the Clouds, 
are fo many Guides to aaentive Seanaen: and 

• Tranfits of the Planets.] The Original adds, Pne- 
feripto Curfn Dieram Arbitrio Creatoris. 


even 
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even Bfids and Fiflies arc ufcfbl in this Refpc£I« 
Virgil has elegantly defcribedthefe different Prog- 
noftics in his Georgies*, andVarro iccurately 
dilcuflcd them in his Trcatife on Navigation. 
Pilots pretend to be thoroughly acquainted with 
all thefe Prefages, but their Knowledge is more 
owing to Ufc and Habit, than founded on Depth 
of Reafbn or Refledlion. 

m^ofdw -phe Sea is the third Element, and befides 
what the Winds occafion, has a peculiar Movo 
ment and Agitation of its own: at certain Houn 
both of Day and Night it advances and retires 
by a Motion called the Flux and Reflux •, at one 
Time, like a Torrent, it overflows the Land, 
and at another, draws the Water off again mto 
its proper Bed. This reciprocal and changeable 
Modon affifts or retards Veffels according as it is 
favorable or contrary; Confideraiions to be ma¬ 
turely weighed before an Engagement at Sea. 
The Strength of the Tide cannot be overcome, 
by Force of Oars, and is fometimes fuperior to 
the Wind itfclf. As the Times of the Tide 
vary .in different Parts of the World, and ac¬ 
cording to the Age of the Moon, a Commander 
of a Fleet fliould be well acquainted with the 
Hours of its ebbing and flowing on the Coalt 

• Virgi} in his Georgies.] Orig. Qu* Virgilini in 
Georgicis divipo pejfc comytehendit Ingenio. See Book I, 
4*4. * 


where 
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■where he happens to be, before he pretends to 
hazard an Aftion. 

The Skill of Pilots confifts in their perfect xnt. 
Knowledge of Seas and Harbors, which enables * fikc. 
them to avoid the Rocks covered and uncovered. 

Shelves, and Sands. The deeper the Sea, the 
greater the Safety. The principal QualiHcation 
in the Captain is Vigilance, in the Pilot Skill, 
and in the Rowers Strength} becaufe naval En¬ 
gagements are fought when the Sea is calm, 
and the Ships not moved by the Wind, depend 
entirely on the Force Oars, cither to attack 
the Enemy’s Ships with their Beaks, or in their 
Turn to avoid the Shock: and in thefe Ma¬ 
noeuvres, it is the Strength of the Rowers, and 
the Dexterity of the Pilot, that generally de¬ 
cides the Viftory. 

Difierent Kinds of Arms are required in a zrv. Nani 
Battle by Land, but many more in an Aftion by 
Sea, and alfo Machines aq^ Engines like thofe 
ufed in the Attack or Defence of Places. What 
can be more terrible than a Sea Fight, in which 
Fire and Water both unite for the Deftruflion 
of the Combatants ? They Ibould therefore be 
completely armed with Cuiralles, Coats of Mail, 
Helmets, and Greaves: for Soldiers who fight 
in Ships without ftirring from their Polls cannot 
complain of the Weight of their Arms, Their 
Shields 
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Shields Ihould be of a ftronger and larger MAkCf 
to refift the Blows of Stones, and' to protcik 
them from Scithes, Hooks, and other naval 
Arms. They engage with all Kinds of milEve 
Weapons, with Stones, Arrows, Darts, and 
loaded Javelins, thrown by Slings and Fuftibali, 
or Ihot from the Onagri, Balillz, or Scorpions. 
But the bloodkll: Part of an A£6oa is, when 
the tnoft inoepid, after the Ships are hud along^ 
fide and Bridges thrown between, board the 
Enemy, and engage Sword in Hand. Turrets 
are allb ereded in the larg^ Ship^ to enaUe 
them to annoy the Enemy, and deftroy them 
more eafily, as from die Top of a Rampart. 
Amows covered with Tow and a Compofitioti 
of incendiary Oil, Sulphur, and Bitumen, am 
aiSo ftotfiom the fiahfiaeinto the Eiiciny*s Sh^ 
and fixing in their Sides paid with Wax, Pitch, 
and Rofin, mftantlyfet them in a Flame. Thus, 
in Er^agements at Sea, fome fdl bythe Sword, 
ionic are deftroyed by Stones, and ibme periih 
by File in the very Midft of the Waves, and all 
are deprived of die Rites of Sepsdture.* 


• Rites of Sepulture.] Orig. Inter tanta tamen Mbr- 
tium Geaera (qui acerbiflimus Cafus eft) abrumenda Pifr 
cibas infepulta fan: Corpora. This, though certainly in¬ 
tended at a very lerious Refle^Uoa by Vegetins, would 
have (eemad rather ludicrous in a modern Tranflation. 
However, it may in fome Meafure be excufed by the known 
Superftitiob of the AncienU on this Head. See Note, B. 

Uv 
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Endeavors arc ufcd to furprife an Enemy pff ^. stn- 
his guard at Sea as well as Land, and Ambuf- “ 
cades formed for that Purpofe in the moft con¬ 
venient Straits and Pafiages of Iflands. If their 
Seamen are fatigued wi^ rowing; if the Wind 
or Tide, is againft foem; if they fufpeft no Dan¬ 
ger; rf the Road where they lie has no Outlet; 
or if a fair Opportunity of fighting offers, we 
muft by no Means negledl the Favors of Fortune, 
but engage them on fuch advantageous Terms. 

But if they avoid your Snares, and force you to 
a general AfBon, then the Sh'ps muft form the 
Line of Battle, not in a diredf Line, as an 
Army is drawn up at Land, but in the Form of 
a Half-Moon: thus the Wings will be advanced, 
and' the Center hollow;' and if the Enemy 
attempt to force the Center, they will by this 
Difpofition find themfelves entirely furrounded. 

The Ships of the greateft Force and beft Troops 
are for this Reafon to bepofted in the Wings, 

II, SeA. 2a And Ovid, after efclpiDg Shipwreck in p 
Storm cxprciTes hioifelf in Ae fame Manner: 

Non Letnm rimeo: Genus eft miferabile Let!: 

Pemite Naofraginm : Mors mihi Munus erit. 

Eft aliquid, Fatoqne fuo, Ferroque cadentem 
In folida moriens ponere Corpus Humo ; 

£t mandare fuit aliqua, et iperare Sepulcfttin, 

Et non xquoreis Pifeibus efle Cibum. 

Trift. II. Eleg. 2. 

E e It 
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It is -rny dftntiil to fewe fuAcicat 9tst- 
Room for your ovwi FUet, uA ftnkn the 
Enemy by driving them to the Slioic*, in vddch 
confined Situation they cannot work their ^ps 
ib as to engage widi the proper Impetuoficy. In 
Sea-Engagements three Soits of Wetpons are 
very fervkeaUe: Iron-headed Beams, Scithcs, 
and double Pole-Axes. Thelc Beams are long 
and (lender, armed with Iron at both Ends, and 
fufpended on the Mail: like a Yard. On which 
Side foever the Enemy attempt to board, tlus 
Machine worked in the fame Manner as the 
Ram, deitroys their Soldiers and Seamen, and 
frequently perforates the Ship itfelf. The Scithe, 
a (harp and crooked Iron, ib called from its 
Refemblance to that Inftrument, is fixed to a 
long Pole-, with this they fuddcnly cut the Ropes 
that fuipend the Yards and Ssub, and thereby 
render the Ship mMionleis and unterviccable. 
The double Pole Ax is an Ax with two very 
broad and (harp Edges} with this Weapon, the 
moft dextrous and refolute Sailors or Soldiers, 
in the very Heat of Aftion, privately cut the 
Tackles that fatten the Rudders of the Enemy’s 
Ships, whereby they are inftsmtly dilkbled and 
taken. For what can a Veffel do that has loft 
its Rudder? I (hall foy nothing of the armed 
Veffels kept Ni^t and Day as Guard-Ships on 
the Danube: the great Perfeftion tp which they 
are 
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«(« brought is owing to tfac fitquent Uic oow 
’imdc of theniy and not to any loftnifiions l<fi 
utlqr the Afloientt. 
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PrefaM. Page 3, line 18. retd Etymologitt. 

__ 13, —— Eztreivtie*. 

Page 41. Maigin. read Evolutions. 

62, Note. Line 16,-the Park. 

76, Note.- 8,-fatal Defeat. 

___ ijp, ■ i8,.~increafe. 

I - .— 10, — it to be too mnch elated. 



